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THE POINTING FINGER 



CHAPTER I 

In a vast chamber sacred to memories of 
life's entrances and exits — such entrances 
and exits as mark the importance of great 
races — ^an old man lay dying. 

Speechless and unconscious of care and 
tendance^ hovering on the threshold of 
a new life yet still claimed by the exigencies 
of laboured heart-beats and failing pulse, 
he lay and waited for the Messenger. By 
the bedside sat a nurse, patient and attentive. 
At the foot stood the doctor — ^respectful 
of circumstances — ^patient also, as befits one 
who waits on rank— even when rank is 
levelled to the one inevitable condition of 
its existence in an unimportant world. 

One other occupant of the room was a 
sweet-faced elderly woman — sister of the 
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THE POINTING FINGER 

dying Eaii — ^hastily summoned; still aware 
of fluttered nerves, and fearful of future 
trouble. Trouble or worry in any shape 
or form standing as hereditary foes to her 
placid temperament. 

It was the last day of the old year. With 
eveiy passing hour that ebbing life had 
flowed steadily out from the shores of Time 
to the m3^teries of Eternity. Midnight was 
at hand ; to be counted by moments — each 
weighted with anxiety. An anxiety that 
racked each of the anxious waiters — ^that 
flashed from their eyes as they watched the 
hurrying hands of the timepiece. 

" Will he be here m tune ? " 

In the servants' hall below, as in the death- 
chamber above, that question was asked 
and answered vaguely. No one knew. No 
one could assert with any certainty that 
the absent son and heir of Edensore 
would arrive in time to receive his father's 
blessing— or farewell. News of the Earl's 
failing health had been sent out to South 
Africa. Following on letters a cablegram 
had been despatched. No answer as yet 
had reached the Abbey. It seemed hopeless 
to expect one now. Yet while a possibihty 
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remained, tongues wagged eagerly of such 
happenings as frame last hours and desperate 
extremities. 

The inexorable moments crept on. Thi 
stillness in that vast chamber where the 
heirs of Edensore were bom, where many 
of the house of Edensore had died, was a 
stillness that seemed to hold untold ms^teries. 
It haunted the shadows, it spread over corridor 
and chamber, and stateroom and hall; it 
lay like a spell on the inmates. On faithful 
servitors and waiting tenants congregated 
together, talking in whispers of the sign 
they had seen ; of the curse uttered on this 
race two centuries agone, and faithfully 
fulfilled, since none might lift it from that 
house of doom. And still from lip to 
lip the eager question passed, '* Would Lord 
RoUestone arrive in time ? " 

Six weeks since the first message had gone. 
The old butler pointed out on the map to 
interested eyes, whereabouts in South Africa 
the young lord would have been at the time 
of the cablegram's despatch. They gazed 
at the printed names and traced his joumey- 
ings to the ^ coast and thence to England, 
and argued for and against probabilities. 
3 
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In the midst of the discussion a sudden 
silence fell upon them. The great dock 
in the tower was striking, and as if by one 
common impulse they held their breath and 
listened, counting one, two, three, four, and 
so on to twelve. 

The last solemn note echoed and died, 
and passed into silence. It meant more 
than the mere passing of night. It was 
the death-knell of the old year to which 
they had listened, and following the last 
stroke came a dang and rush of bells upon 
the frosty air. The little group sprang up. 
Hand dasped hand. Dim eyes, sad eyes, 
bright eyes, exchanged greeting. But there 
was a sense of restraint in voices and words. 
It seemed incongruous to speak of joy or 
happiness in the shadow of Death. Their 
thoughts flew to that great splendid room 
in which their master and lord lay, deaf 
and blind and silent to earth's joy and sorrows. 
Facing the great m3rstery. Awaiting the 
inevitable end. 

Suddenly from without came a new sound. 
The sound of horses' feet on the hard frost- 
bound drive. The noise of wheels. The old 
butler and the housekeeper gave vent to 
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hurried exclamations. The other servants 
loosed hands and murmured excitedly, " It's 
a carriage. . . . Lord Rollestone's here, after 
all." 

Then the heads of the staff marched with 
due dignity to the great silent hall, and 
threw back the entrance doors. The carriage 
had drawn up. The door was thrown open. 
A figure jumped out, hurried up the broad 
stone steps, faced the old servitor and his 
wife. The light flashed on fair hair, a sun- 
tanned anxious face. 

" Am I in time ? " 

" Yes, my lord. His lordship is alive, 
but not conscious." 

The young man stood fumbling with the 
collar of his fur coat. His hands were trem- 
bling, his agitation was very great. 

" I — I came with all possible haste. Shall 
I go up ? Who is with him ? " 

*' The doctor and nurse, my lord; and Lady 
Anne." 

He said no more, but hastened up the 
wide oak staircase. It was dimly Ut. The 
first gallery was all shadowy spaces and 
closed doors. The housekeeper, following 
closely, noted that the young man stood 
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for a moment gazing about him as if bewildered 
or micertain. She attributed the delay to 
emotion. 

" Perhaps, my lord, I had better speak to 
Lady Anne first/' she said hesitatingly. 

''Yes, yes do/' answered Lord Rollestone 
with eagerness. '' I will wait here until — 
until " 

She passed on and left him standing in 
the gallery. Around the walls were countless 
portraits of dead and gone Earls of Edensore ; 
their wives and daughters, and sons, and 
sons' wives. The new successor so soon 
to be the head of the race, walked slowly 
from one to another of these family portraits. 
The type of race was strangely evident. 
It was the Saxon type of fairness — ^fair hair, 
blue eyes, dear fresh skins. No dark Lord 
of Edensore seemed to have any place in 
that gallery. From one to another passed 
the present heir, scrutinising with strange 
intentness those silent witnesses to a long 
line of ancestors. 

He was standing before the last portrait. 

It represented a boy — ^himself at sixteen. 

The only portrait as yet existing. Most 

of the heirs of Edensore were painted on 
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their coming of age. The present one seemed 
to have proved the exception. He studied 
that likeness for some moments. The bright 
eager face, the sunny hair, the laughing eyes. 
He could not trace difference save in the 
mirror of memory, but he felt there was 
a difference. He had not removed his hat 
as yet. Now he remembered the fact and 
took it off and threw open his travelling 
coat. At the same moment he saw the 
figure of the housekeeper approaching. The 
doctor was behind her. 

The young man advanced to meet them. 
Dr. Bellamy, the old family practitioner, 
shook hands warmly. 

'' My dear Lord Rollestone, you are indeed 
welcome. I am grieved you have so sad 
a home-coming. I — ^yes — I regret to say I 
can hold out no hope. He is not conscious 
yet, but there may be a rally — at the 
last.'' 

'* I — I may see him ? " 

" Certainly — certainly. Your aunt is in 
there. She has been most devoted. I am 
sure she will be relieved by your arrival. 
We were so afraid " 

The young man made an impatient move- 
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ment towards the sickroom. Then suddenly 
paused. 

" You lead the way, doctor," he said 
huskily. 

And, with bent head, he followed the 
old man to the bedside of the dying 
Earl. 

Lady Anne awaited him at the door. She 
said nothing. Only put her trembling arms 
about his neck, and held him for a moment. 
Agitation robbed them both of speech. Then 
at last Lord Rollestone stood and looked 
down at the motionless form, the closed 
and sunken eyes. The arms of the dying 
man lay outside the coverlet. They were 
stiff and still. The hands lay palm down- 
wards on the crimson satin quilt, white and 
rigid as the body. To all appearance life 
was over, so far as matters appertaining 
to life were concerned. 

Lord Rollestone touched one cold stiff 
hand ; murmured the old familiar name. 
Suddenly the closed eyelids of the paral3rsed 
man quivered, opened. Glazed eyes looked 
out of a ghastly face. Their glance was 
returned by the blue earnest eyes of his 
son. 
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" Father/' he said again, " I am here. 
Don't you know me ? " 

The dying man's Ups shook and parted. 
But the words were unintelligible. 

'' You want to tell me — something ? " said 
Loid Rollestone. 

The husky whisper framed by a last 
voluntary effort answered — " Not — ^not you. 
Ronald." 

" I am — ^Ronald. Don't you know me ? " 

The fetters that bound brain and tongue 
seemed to burst their restraint by one supreme 
effort. 

" No ! " cried the Earl. " No. Where is 
he ?— Ronald." 

As he spoke that name, his hand lifted 
itself once more. The fingers still curled 
around his thumb all save that one. As 
if in warning, or menace, it pointed straight 
and stiff to the anxious figure by the 
bedside. 

That figure moved back a step or two, 
and gazed anxiously from the motionless 
form on the bed to the little group waiting 
on this last scene. '* He does not know me ; 
his mind is wandering," he said. 

The doctor nodded S3anpathetically. Lady 
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Anne wiped her eyes with a delicate cambric 
handkerchief. The nurse, cool and impassive, 
stood with her gaze fastened on her patient. 
For a moment all was still save for the faU 
of the ashes, the tick of the clock on the 
marble mantelpiece. 

The shadow of death was in the room. 
Nearer and nearer it seemed to creep. A 
grey and awful change came over that rigid 
face. The hand dropped. For a brief moment 
it struggled convulsively as if seeking to 
combat by will the enforced powerlessness 
of action. Then suddenly it grew still. Still 
as the awful face ; as the rigid form. 

The young man fell on his knees and hid 
his face against the satin coverlet. And 
kneeling thus with hidden eyes he could 
not see that still that outstretched finger 
pointed even in death at something — someone. 

The old Earl of Edensore was laid to rest 
in the great family vault, and the new Earl 
reigned in his stead. 

All forms and ceremonies had been duly 
observed. Lawyers had solemnly recounted 
deeds^ of trust, investiture, and investment. 
The property was not encumbered by heavy 
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debts or mortgaged acres. The late Earl 
had lived a somewhat retired life since the 
death of his wife. He had not married till 
he was forty, and for many years no child 
had be^i bom to him. Lord RoUestone 
was now fom'-and-twenty. He had been 
the spoilt darling of the household, and 
gone through the usual routine of education. 
On leaving the university his inclination 
for travel and daring sport had culminated 
in visits to India and Africa. With Africa 
he had been fascinated. His first return 
from there had been marked by increasing 
restlessness; by a palpable indifference to 
home, its interests, or its duties. After his 
mother's death the restlessness had been 
controlled by reason of his affection for his 
father, and a dawning sense of responsibility. 
But once again the caU of the hunter's instinct 
had made itself heard. Once again the 
roving restlessness had developed even more 
strongly. This time he would not deny it. 

He made the usual preparations and 
bade the old Earl farewell. The promise of 
return on his laughing lips had signalised 
a two years' absence. He had returned 
only for that last farewell, that last strange 
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scene which had ushered in his rights of 
heirship. 

A week after his father's death the new 
Lord Edensore was sitting in the beautiful 
old Ubrary of Caerwydden Abbey, the most 
important of the family possessions, the 
house where every lord of Edensore was 
brought for death or burial. It was a vast, 
gloomy place on the borders of Wales, a 
place renowned in history; a place of three 
centuries' existence ; a place built on the 
site of an ancient abbey granted to a member 
of the family by Henry the Eighth. The story 
of that grant and its subsequent results 
was not a pleasant story. But there were 
other records and other histories of the House 
of Edensore stored away in the muniment 
room equally tragic or unpleasant. Like 
many great houses of old families, Caerwydden 
Abbey had its legends and traditions. But 
one such tradition had taken the form of a 
secret too terrible for revelation — a secret 
that was known only to the head of the 
house and his eldest son. Each successor 
was told of the secret and bound to transmit 
it again to his heir. When the direct line 
failed it had been communicated by letter 
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faithfully delivered by the heads of that 
firm of solicitors who had managed the family 
affairs for generations past. 

It was the present head of the firm who 
now sat in the library with the new Lord 
Edensore. He was instructing and advising 
him in matters connected with the estate. 
It was this gentleman, old, grim, self-reliant, 
by name Benjamin Bryantson, who put 
the sudden abrupt question, " Of course 
your late lamented father confided the secret 
to your lordship ? *' 

The young Earl started. He thought of that 
last scene, those faltering words, that pointing 
finger. 

" Secret ! " he said. " No, Mr. Bryantson, 
I was too late. He was speechless. I could 
see he wanted to tell me something — but 
alas ! the effort was futile." 

The old lawyer removed his glasses and 
looked somewhat discomposed. 

" Dear me, dear me ! How sad ! how 
unfortunate ! Why, God bless my soul, such 
a thing has never happened before ! Never 
in our memory. I speak for my firm, of 
course. We are not impartial judges in 
the matter. The details are unknown, but 
13 
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the facts are obstinate. No successor to 
the title of Edeasore has ever be^i left in 
ignorance of the secret." 

" Except— myself ? " 

" Yes, my lord, except yourself." 



CHAPTER II 

There was a long pause. Then the old 
lawyer pushed back his chair, and rising, 
began slowly to pace the great room to and 
fro. His eyes were on the carpet ; his brows 
knit in perplexity. 

Those blue eyes of the young man watched 
him furtively, yet with a certain anxious 
eagerness. 

" You really don't know what this mj^terious 
secret is, Mr. Br3^antson ? " 

'' I have said so. I am the head of the 
firm now. When my partner died he told 
me only what was in his power to tell me. 
That there is a secret. That it is told only 
to the eldest son. That failing a direct heir, 
or such contingency as absence, the secret 
is conununicated in a letter given to our 
care. We have had no such letter. We — I 
speak for my partner and myself — ^naturally 
supposed that you had been made ac- 
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quainted with the matter on your coming of 
age. 

The yomig man gave a quick, almost 
apprehensive glance. Then his eyes fell on 
the papers before him. 

" On coming of age," he repeated. " Is — 
is that usual ? " 

" I believe so, when there is an only son. 
And when that son, like yourself, is so fre- 
quently absent the rule should certainly 
have been followed." 

" Yes," said the young Earl gravely. ** It 
should. But in this special instance it has 
not. Do you suppose it is of vital import- 
ance ? I mean that not knowing it may 

leave me freer, happier " 

Benjamin Bryantson paused in his walk 
and stood suddenly before the great open 
fireplace. He looked thoughtfully at the 
blazing logs, from thence to the young earnest 
face of the new successor. 

" It is impossible for me to say," he answered. 
" I only know that this obligation was im- 
perative. That, so far as I am aware, it 
has never been denied or evaded until the 
present instance." 
Lord Edensore rose impatiently from his 
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seat. '' I am not superstitious," he said. 
" I have no beUef in " 

His voice broke. A look of horror, of fear, 
unspeakable, flashed from his eyes. He re- 
mained gazing at a picture on the paneUed 
walls of the library. The old lawyer, sur- 
prised at his abrupt silence, turned his gaze 
from the fire. He looked at the young man, 
and then at the picture which had so startled 
him. 

It represented a space of wild barren 
coimtry. In the foreground was a large 
stone gateway, and standing before it the 
figure of a monk. The artist had given to 
the face peering out from the half-drawn 
cowl, an ahnost demoniacal expression. Hatred 
— intense, pitiless, devilish — ^glanced from 
the sunken eyes. They looked out menacingly 
from the silent canvas ; themselves — a force 
defying silence. With one uphfted arm the 
figure stood ; the loose sleeve of the garment 
had fallen back, and showed a thin, wasted 
arm, a brown fleshless hand; and showed, 
too, what seemed to have suddenly cast 
that spell of terror on the new Lord Edensore. 
A finger. One outstretched pointing Finger. 

"My God— it moved! I saw it," he 
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whispered huskily. Then he turned to the 
lawyer, " Did you see an3^hing ? *' 

" No, my lord." 

The young man drew his hand across his 
eyes. Then he came back to the table, 
keeping the figure behind him. 

'' It must have be^i fancy, of course ; 
but — ^it was horrible ! Just as if the hand 
was alive and " 

" It is a strange picture — that," said 
the old lawyer. '' Of course you know its 
history ? " 

" No-o--*at least, I have heard, of course. 
But I've forgotten." 

" Forgotten ! " echoed Mr. Bryantson in 
astonishment. " No one of the House of 
Edensore can surely forget that picture and 
its meaning." 

" My memory has never been the same 
since that — ^that fever I told you of — ^when 
I fell among the Zulus." 

The old lawyer nodded. " Yes — ^yes, of 
course. That accounts for it. I had for- 
gotten. Well, you must have heard that 
that figure was painted from no Uving model." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" The artist was a friend of one of your 
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ancestors, and staying here with a wild 
rollicking set of titled Mohawks. There was 
a bet made as to the shortest possible time 
it required to paint a pictm^. I have not 
the details very clearly, but I beUeve the 
bet was made at midnight, and accepted 
by the artist. They shut him up in the tower, 
in what is called the Monk's room. The 
following noon they came to see how the 
work was getting on. They found that 
picture. The artist was sitting in a chair 
before it, brush and palette still clutched 
in his hand. He was dead." 

The young earl shuddered. "' A ghastly 
story," he said, " if true. I remember doubt- 
mg it." 

*' Oh, it's true enough. No doubt of that. 
You know your home is built on the site or 
ruins of an ancient abbey. The legend is 
that the spirit of a dead monk — ^maybe the 
Abbot himself — sat for that portrait. Any- 
how, it seems hardly possible that an artist 
could have imagined a face so vindictive 
or diabolical." 

" Yes ; but the finger — the Pointing Finger. 
What of that ? " 

" Ah ! " said the old lawyer. " There you 
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have me. Perhaps that finger has something 
to do with the secret. I cannot tell. I only 
know the picture is a horrible one. If I were 
master here I should have it removed/' 

The young Earl looked up eagerly. '' Of 
course, why not? I agree with you it is 
horrible. I will do as you advise. I " 

'" Stop, my lord 1 I did not advise. I 
merely stated what my own action would 
be. But that picture must not be removed. 
It was hung here as promised to the dead 
artist. Here it must remain.'' 

"Why?" 

" My lord, you must be singularly ignorant 
of the history of the House of Edensore if 
you are not aware that if that picture is 
removed dire misfortune follows until it is 
brought back again. I should not advise 
you to meddle with it." 

" I told you I was not superstitious." 

" You did, my lord, and following your 
words burst out into that confession of the 
Moving Finger." 

" It must have been imagination. Or — 
or some shadow thrown from outside the 
window." 

" Doubtless. It is no affair of mine. Only 
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if you try your experiment I fear you wfll 
regret it." 

The young man resumed hisjseat at the 
table and drew the papers towards hinu 

" Do let us remember we are living in the 
nineteenth century/' he said. "Such talk 
and nonsense is derogatory to modem-day 
intelligence. We are not subjects of the 
Dark Ages ; nor boimd to the iron wheels 
of priestcraft and superstition ! " 

"True, my lord, we are not. And I can 
safely affirm that a more level-headed unim- 
aginative individual than Benjamin Bryantson 
does not exist within a himdred miles of 
Lincoln's Inn, or out of it. And yet, this 
same Benjamin Bryantson has not had deal- 
ings with your house and family for nothing. 
He says, with a wiser man and bolder, ' There 
are things in heaven and earth' that our 
philosophy wots not of, neither can explain. 
But now let us get to business as you say. 
SoUd sordid facts may drive away these fanciful 
cobwebs." 

" One moment," interrupted the young 
earl. "Does my aunt. Lady Anne, know 
an3rtliing of these — ^msrsteries ? " 

" No, nor Lady Susan either^ But then 
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she has rarely stayed here, and now, since 
she has become the pet of society, she won't 
waste her sweetness on this gloomy old 
fortress/' 

" Lady Susan/' murmured the young man. 
" Yes, she promised to be very lovely. I • . • 
How old is she, by the way ? " 

" Old ? My dear lord, your memory is 
certainly to be pitied. There is only a year 
between you. She is just twenty-three." 

" And not married, or engaged ? '* 

" Well, my lord, one would think you 
might give half a guess at reasons." 

Mr. Bryantson dangled his gold eyeglass 
from his wrinkled forefinger and smiled 
meaningly. 

The new Lord Edensore noted the signifi- 
cance of words and smile. A look of uneasi- 
ness crept into his own eyes. There was 
no assurance on his part that he did guess 
those reasons, or sympathised with them. 

He turned his attention once more to 
business connected with the estate. He asked 
a great many questions. At times his lapses 
of memory or errors of topography surprised 
Mr. Bryantson. But he had heard such 
lapses were not uncommon after a fever, 
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and the young Earl had mentioned his iUness 
in letters received a few months back. 

After luncheon the Earl had to see his 
steward and some of the principal tenants. 
It was all very wearisome, but very necessary, 
and he was thankful when it was over. About 
five o'clock he found himself at last alone. 

A footman had lit the lamps and piled more 
logs on the fire, and then asked if he should 
bring him some tea or if he would prefer to 
join Lady Anne in her boudoir. 

" No/' he said curtly. " Bring it in here. 
Ask Mr. Bryantson to join me.'' 

When the man had gone, the young Earl 
drew up one of the roan-covered chairs to 
the fire and threw himself back with a sigh 
of relief. He was thoroughly tired out. 
Too tired even to light a cigarette, though 
his case was in his pocket. He closed his 
eyes and gave himself up to the comfort 
and warmth and peace of the fireht room. 
He must have dropped into a doze uncon- 
sciously. He was suddenly aware of a light 
cold hand laid over his eyeUds, of a laughing 
voice at his ear. 

He started up, and saw a girl standing 
beside him. A girl with a bright mutinous 
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face, a tangle of red-gold hair, and eyes 
darkly blue as violets. For a moment he 
saw only those eyes, wondering a little that 
they were so familiar, and yet so strange. 
He stared at the girl, and she stood there 
half smiling, half grave, looking back at 
him. 

" Well, Ronnie," she said at last. " You 
don't seem overwhelmed with joy. You see 
I came after all. Mother told me you had 
not asked after me, but I did not believe her. 
I thought you could not be so unforgiving. 
After all, our quarrel was not such a very 
bad one. We have made up others quite 
as formidable, haven't we ? " 

He rose to his feet. She saw that his face 
had grown very pale under its sun-tan. His 
eyes met hers with an odd embarrassment. 

" This is a — a surprise," he stammered. 
" I — I did not know you were expected. 
Lady Anne never said " 

" Lady Anne ! " she echoed mockingly. 
"Well, to be sure! What next? You'U 
be calling me Lady Sue, I suppose ? " 

He laughed. Embarrassment changed to 
relief, to a sudden joyousness that matched 
her own. 
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" No/' he said, " I will only call you what 
you are. The loveliest and sweetest — cousin 
—ever man was blessed with." 

She drew back a step. Her ripe lips 
trembled into a delicious pout. "So you 
are still inclined to be foolish! I suppose 
that means I am forgiven." 

"Of course," he said. "How could any 
man help himself ? I bore no resentment, 
I assure you." 

" Yet you never wrote. Not a line or 
word for two long years, Ronnie. Wasn't 
that a Bttle bit— unkind ? " 

" It was abominable," he said. " But I 
am truly penitent. Won't you forgive me ? " 

" I suppose I must. But there, my dear 
boy, how heartless we are, talking and think- 
ing only of ourselves, and poor Unde Geoffrey 
but just passed away I I am so glad you 
were there at the last, Ronnie. Did he 
know you ? " 

" No," answered her cousin, turning his 
face away from that frank gaze. " He was 
unconscious. But — ^won't you sit down now 
you are here? I have just ordered some 
tea." 

" I promised mother " 
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The footman entered almost on her words. 
He was followed by Lady Anne herself. 

*' It's a case of Mahomet and the mountain, 
Ronald/' she said. " I thought I would 
join you both here as you would not come 
to me. Weren't you surprised to see Sue ? 
The naughty child sent no word of her coming. 
I could hardly believe my eyes." 

Lady Sue threw aside her doak and un- 
pinned her travelling cap. Her lovely brilliant 
hair shimmered and rippled in glorious con- 
fusion about her face. The young Earl's 
eyes devoured her beauty with a sort of 
wonder; and almost — ^fear. He did not 
seem at ease with her as she was with him. 
It might have been attributed to his recent 
bereavement, to the unfamiliarity occa- 
sioned by absence ; to a recognition of some- 
thing new and brilliant and bewildering 
in the girl herself. The assurance and ease 
of manner that proclaimed her a popular 
favourite. An assurance and an ease that 
he lacked and strove in vain to emulate. ^ 

She poured out tea, chatting all the time, 
and making even frivolous things seem interest- 
ing by the way she related them. 

They were joined soon by Mr. Bryantson, 
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whom she greeted warmly and teased audaci- 
ously while her cousin sat silent and observant, 
and her mother listened with adoring approval. 
She talked of people, events, things of which 
the young Lord Edensore was ignorant. 
So much may happen in two years, and he 
had never cared for society and its frivolous 
happenings and changing fads and queer 
notions of morality. But the girl had all 
such things at her finger ends, and spoke 
of Royalties and Court functions and great 
people as familiarly as personal acquaintance 
permitted. 

" I wish you weren't so silent, Ronnie," 
she said at last. " You seem to have lost 
your tongue as well as your memory." 

"Susan, my dear — ^remember," said her 
mother rebukingly. 

The girl glanced at the young man's crimson 
face, and felt she might have gone too far. 

" I beg your pardon, I'm sure. But I 
suppose I must make allowance for your life 
and adventures and illness. What a state 
your father was in when for four months 
no news camel Really, Ronnie, the heads 
of a family have no business to go off with 
themselves in your fashion. Exploring and 
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adventuring and all the rest of it 1 But I 
suppose you've had enough at last. You'll 
settie at home now, won't you ? " 

"He must," said the old lawyer, "It's 
his duty. He mustn't shirk responsibilities 
any longer." 

" I don't intend to," said Lord Edensore. 
" I mean to do my duty. To prove " 

He broke off abruptly. By some strange 
freak he had glanced not at his cousin's 
beautiful face, but above her head, at the 
picture on the wall. And with a sudden 
shiver, the sick fear of previous experience, 
his eyes rested on that awful vengeful face 
of the monk. 

And again, as when he had seen it first, 
he fancied that that uplifted hand with 
the pointing finger moved, and menaced 
himself. 
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CHAPTER III 

Not even the recent shadow that had rested 
on the old Abbey« not even the ever-brooding 
gloom that stamped its vast chambers and 
wide corridors, and closed and silent rooms, 
could subdue the spirits of Lady Sue. 

At dinner she was the Ufe and soul of the 
small family party. Her acquaintance with 
her unde had been one of constant interrup- 
tions, and though she had stayed at his 
London mansion and occasionally at his 
hunting box in Leicestershire, she had rarely 
visited the old family seat in Wales. 

She evinced some curiosity as to her cousin's 
intentions. Would he reside chiefly in Lon- 
don ? Was he as fond of hunting as ever, 
or had that pastime faded into inagnificance 
beside the engrossing sport of '"potting" 
big game, and the interests of savage races ? 
He talked of such sport and such savages 
with a familiarity and ease that he never 
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displayed about home concerns. He told 
of wild tribes and their ways ; of hairbreadth 
escapes ; of dangers and perils and hardships 
that would have shamed the voluble Moor 
of Venice. And like a second Desdemona 
his lovely cousin listened, all absorbed and 
breathless. 

" Why, Ronnie, you are splendid ! " she 
said, as they all sat by the library fire after 
dinner. " I always knew you were a sports- 
man by instinct, but you never used to de- 
scribe your adventures so brilliantly. You 
ought to write a book. There has never 
been a literary Earl of Edensore, has there, 
mother ? You might start the family on 
new lines. Travels in — ^where is the place, 
by the way ? Matabeleland— oh I yes. You 
could write it in the Rider Haggard style. 
It woidd be sure to be a success. Only, I 
suppose, you never came across an ' Ayesha ' ? 
Did you ? If so, you'll be wanting to go 
back. Oh i you needn't confess. I shall 
know you by your actions, like the fig-tree 
by its fruit. I wish I was a man. We poor 
women can't go adventuring. Do you know 
you're very much changed by those last 
two years of ' a black man and a^ brother ' 
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sort of life. I think there must have been 
an ' Ayesha ' after all." 

" Sue, my dear child ! " remonstrated Lady 
Anne. 

" Oh, mother I You are so easily shocked. 
I'm sure Ronnie, doesn't mind what I say. 
And as for Mr. Brjrantson, he's past being 
shocked at me." 

"" I think your nonsense delightful, Lady 
Sue," said the old lawyer. " In our stem 
dry-as-dust life, to come across anyone like 
you is — ^is as refreshing as a cool stream in 
the Sahara." 

" What a pretty speech ! I must thank 
the kind gentleman nicely." 

She sprang from her chair and swept a low 
graceful curtsey. Mr. Bryantson smiled 
approvingly. 

" You were always a spoilt child. Now 
you are— I was going to say a spoilt beauty. 
You do what you wish with us all." 

" Well, I'm very happy. Life isn't half 
a bad sort of thing. Is it, Ronnie ? " 

" It is altogether delightful and surprising," 
said her cousin, looking at her as she remem- 
bered she had alwa)^ wanted him to look. 
He had not done so in those past days. Well, 
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two years may change feelings as well as 
appearances. 

" Of course/' she went on in her rapid 
fashion, " we all ought to be very melancholy 
and mournful, but I am pagan enough to 
claim life for joy, not for gloom. And after 
all, it is a contradiction to grieve for what 
we are assured is a better and a happier life 
than earth's. Unde told me once that he 
looked upon Death as merely going out into 
a dark passage and closing the door behind 
one. We don't quite know where the passage 
may lead, but there may be a light and a 
guide waiting for us. Ronnie, have you 
heard half the stories and traditions of this 
old Abbey ? They say it's haunted. There's 
one special room that — gracious I what's 
the matter ? You look as if you were going 
to faint." 

*' It's nothing," muttered her cousin, passing 
his hand quickly over his damp brow. " A 
little giddiness. I haven't quite got over 
that — accident." 

" Oh ! how stupid of me to forget I But — 
what's the matter with your hand, Ronnie ? " 

" My hand ? " He gazed stupidly at his 
right hand as it lay on his knee. " Oh, you 
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mean that scar ? It was ^ wound — a, spear 
thrust. It has left the muscles contracted, 
as you see. That's why my handwriting is 
different. Sometimes I can hardly hold a pen." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Lady Sue compassion- 
ately. " But how all this bears out what I 
said! No family should permit the heirs 
of its house to go forth on these wild-goose 
or wild -beast expeditions. Supposing you 
had been killed, now ? " 

" Yes ? " he said, with a harsh, sudden 
laugh. " Supposing I had ? " 

Her face had grown very grave. Her eyes 
rested on him with a curious intentness. 

" It would have been a pity," she said. 
"I for one heartily detest Jasper Mallory. 
And you know you always hated him. By 
the way, wasn't he here for the funeral ? " 

" No," said Lady Anne. " He was in- 
formed, of course, but he was with his regiment 
in Ireland. He wrote saying he could not 
get leave." 

" I suppose he didn't wish to," said Lady 
Sue, shrugging her graceful shoulders. " Do 
you feel better now, Ronnie ? " she asked 
abruptly. 
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" Yes, oh yes, thank you," said the young 
Earl quickly. " It was only a spasm." 

" What with wounds and fevers and 
spasms, I should advise you to go up to 
town and see a doctor," said his cousin. 
" I'm sure if I lived a month in this ghostly 
old place I should be ill or out of my senses." 

" Nonsense, my dear," said the old lawyer. 
" The Abbey is no worse a place to live in than 
Haughton Close, or — or, for the matter of 
that, St. James's Square." 

" We seem to have a monopoly of un- 
desirable residences," said Lady Sue flippantly. 
'* What a pity a family has to be saddled 
with traditions ! Now if only we had a 
good fire or an earthquake, we could get 
rid of these gloomy old places and build up 
something bright and modem. There's a 
suggestion, Ronnie. Accidental incendiarism. 
Are you insured ? Of course you are. I 
suppose that makes a difference. It would 
be criminal or something. Fancy, you a 
criminal I The first Earl of Edensore to 
suffer imprisonment for legal offences. I'd 
come and see you in your cell. Bring you 
some food and a bottle of wine, and bribe 
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the gaoler, and — ^but what is the matter ? 
You look ill again." 

I But he declared himself perfectly well, 
though the hand that held his coffee-cup 
shook like a leaf, and he was unable to raise 
it to his lips. 

"Perhaps you have a touch of fever on 
you," said the old lawyer ssonpathetically. 
" I should advise a hot bath and bed." 

" Have you your old room ? " asked Lady 
Sue suddenly. 

" Of course," said her mother. " We kept 
it in readiness after the first cabl^ram. By 
the way, why did you not answer it, Ronnie ? " 

He looked somewhat confused. " I sent 
off a message from Cape Town. Didn't you 
get it ? " 

'* No," said his aunt. 

"You can't trust those Kaflftr boys," he 
said angrily. " I was in great haste. There 
was barely time to catch the steamer." 

" But when you reached Plymouth ? " said 
Lady Sue. 

" I only thought of getting here in time." 

A momentary silence fell upon the little 
group. It was broken at last by Lady Sue. 
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'' Wasn't poor old Kezia delighted ? " she 
asked suddenly. '" She used to say she'd 
never live to see you back again. She had 
the strangest ideas about this last expedition. 
You remember her visions ? Well, her latest 
was that she saw you sitting by a camp fire, 
surrounded by savages. Mother wrote me 
that " 

" She would persist that you had joined 
the tribes, or whatever it was/' interposed 
Lady Anne. " The vision was always the 
same. Your skin was dark. You were 
dressed in native garb. You had lost all 
memory of home." 

" What did she say when you put her 
prophesjdng to shame ? " asked Lady Sue. 

" I haven't seen her — ^yet," he answered 
evasivdy. 

" What I — 3. whole week in the house and not 
paid a visit to Kezia. Why, she'll never for- 
give you ! " 

'' He has had so much to do — so many calls 
on his time," said her mother. 

" I'll see her to-morrow," said Lord Edensore. 

'* Let me go with you, Ronnie. I'd love to 
hear what she says." 
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" Of course," said her cousin. " I — I can't 
think why I should have been so neglectful." 

" It certainly isn't like you ! Why, your 
first visit after you came home was always 
to the Monk's turret." 

The young Earl's eyes turned suddenly to the 
picture on the wall. Then dropped as sud- 
denly. " Why do we sit in this room ? " he 
asked. *' It is so gloomy and dismal." 

" It was your father's favourite room, you 
know. And almost all the others are shut up. 
But if you wish " 

" You surely wouldn't prefer the drawing- 
room ! " exclaimed Lady Sue. " That would 
make even a Mark Tapley dismal ! The only 
cheerful room is mother's boudoir. I told you 
this place would give anyone the horrors. I 
never stayed here if I could help it. Mother 
said she might as well have been without a 
daughter! You didn't set a very good ex- 
ample either. You were as little enamoiu-ed 
of the family seat as I." 

"True," answered her cousin. "England, 
and its country, and its great houses seem to 
me inexpressibly dreary. One misses the sky, 
the space, the generous sunlight ! " 
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''But it's the best land after aU/' said 
Mr. Bryantson. ''The only land that ex- 
presses the meaning of ' Home.' " 

There was another space of silence. It was 
broken by the dock on the mantelpiece striking 
the hour. Ten o'clock. Lady Anne rose 
suddenly from her chair. 

" We will leave you two men to your smoke 
and yourselves/' she said. " I confess to feel- 
ing tired, and Sue has had a long, tedious 
journey." 

Lady Sue raised herself languidly. "I'm 
not tired/' she said. " But I daresay these 
poor things are longing for a smoke and a chat." 

" I return to town to-morrow, you know/' 
said the old lawyer. *' I cannot spare any more 
time away from business." 

" To-morrow I " exclaimed Lady Sue. 

" Yes. Everything here is in train. 
Whatever is not settled can be done by 
correspondence." 

" That will delight Ronnie/' she said mock- 
ingly. *'He is the worst and laziest corre- 
spondent I have ever come across." 

" Ah ! he will change all that. He has a 
more important place in the world now." 
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They were all standing on the rug before the 
fire. The leaping flames threw ruddy re- 
flections on their faces ; on Lady Anne's 
placid features ; on Lady Sue's glorious vivid 
beauty; on the old lawyer's grizzled locks, 
and on Lord Edensore's pale face and down- 
cast eyes. Then Lady Anne held out her hand 
to her nephew and gave her usual good-night 
kiss. 

Lady Sue followed her mother's example as 
far as the handshake went. But ere she re- 
linquished her clasp she suddenly seized his 
wrist, and turned the scarred and wounded 
right hand upwards to the light. 

" Poor Ronnie ! " she mimnured. " It must 
have been dreadful. But it is a strange scar 
for a spear. It looks more like a sword cut." 

" What should you know about savage 
weapons ? " he answered mockingly. " Their 
use, or abuse, or accidents of usage." 

He released his hand from her clasp with a 
hurried nervous gesture. Then stepped for- 
ward and opened the door for them. He did 
not close it at once, but stood watching the 
graceful figure, the glorious hair which made 
the gloomy old hall look bright. 
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As Lady Sue passed up the staircase she 
glanced back and saw him watching her. Half 
in fun, half in sheer coquetry, she threw him 
a kiss from her dainty finger tips. It was a 
natural cousinly action, yet it sent the blood 
like a flame into his face. As he turned away 
and let the door fall back a strange look came 
into his eyes. A look of defiance, of fear, 
and was it — shame ? 

Yet of what should the head of the House of 
Edensore be afraid— or ashamed ? 
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CHAPTER IV 

The smoke and the chat were after all but 
brief. Lord Edensore's dislike to the library 
culminated in a fit of restlessness, and he 
begged the old lawyer to excuse him if he went 
to his room. 

Once there he grew quieter, and looked 
about with evident relief. Here were no 
weird paintings, no obsessing fancies. It 
held many signs of his boyhood's tastes. 
Prizes he had won at sports, gims, fishing- 
tackle, trophies of his travels, books mostly of 
sport or adventure. One or two large com- 
fortable chairs; a huge mahogany wardrobe. 
A bright fire blazed in the open chimne3^1ace, 
and a supply of logs was at hand piled into an 
old brass coffer. A table stood by the fire. It 
held a spirit -stand and glasses; a pile of 
newspapers, a case of cigarettes. The yotmg 
man looked at it all with appreciative eyes. 
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Comfort and luxury were after all very desir- 
able possessions. He threw o£E his evening 
clothes and put on the dressing-gown and 
slippers laid ready for him. Then drew up 
a chair before the fire and began to smoke. 

" One week," he muttered half aloud. " One 
week and no mistakes — as yet. It's been easier 
than I thought. I wonder " 

He looked up and across the room; hesitated 
a moment, then rose and went to the wardrobe. 
He opened one of the doors revealing a row of 
drawers. He unlocked the top one with a key 
from his private bunch. It held only a few 
letters and papers, and an old shabby leather 
pocket-book. This book he took out and 
carried back with him to his seat. 

He poured himself out a glass of whisky and 
water, rdit his cigarette, and leaning back in 
the chair began to read it. 

Some of the pages were closely covered with 
minute writing; some held only detached 
scraps, memoranda, entries. He studied 
them all carefully. Almost as carefully as if 
committing them to memory. 

He closed the book at last, and took a long 
draught of the spirits by his side. Then he 
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replenished the fire and sat looking thoughtfully 
into its depths. 

'' Odd that one thii^ should have no record I 
I imagined I had every name and person safe 
enough. I must see her, I suppose. There 
can't be any danger. Old, bedridden, half 
blind. No, impossible! But I don't like 
that ' vision ' business. What a weird, 
ghostly, legend-haunted place this is ! I shall 
be thankful to get out of it. I wonder how 
long she will remain ? " 

His face changed. Again that odd restless- 
ness took possession of him. His eyes grew 
anxious. He paced the room to and fro. 

" Was ever man so tempted ? " he muttered. 
"Was ever situation, or accident, so aptly 
flung across one's path I Not the wildest 
invention of fiction could have brought 
about such a string of coincidences. I am 
sure even if I told the story here no one would 
believe it. But why should I ? What pur- 
pose would it serve ? All said and done, I have 
a better right here than Jasper Mallory. He is 
a blackguard if ever man was. I at least " 

He broke off abruptly. " How lovely she 
looked! Shall I ever forget her face as she 
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stood on the staircase looking down and blew 
that kiss to me ! My God — ^if that danger is 
added to the others what will happen ? How 
she complicates everything 1 " 

He came up to the table again. His hand 
approached the spirit bottle. Then drew 
back. 

" No/' he said resolutely. " If ever man 
needed dear head and cool brain I shall need 
them now. Besides — ^no habit should master 
a man. And I've had a lesson." 

He pushed the table aside and began to 
undress. But before he got into bed he 
replaced the pocket-book in its drawer, locked 
it up and put the keys tmder his pillow. 

The next day was sunny and bright. Even 
the gloomy rooms and the gloomy old hall 
had an aspect of cheerfulness. 

Neither Lady Anne nor her daughter ap- 
peared at breakfast. Lord Edensore and 
the old lawyer had it together in a small 
morning-room looking on the terrace. The 
meal had been ordered for half-past eight. 
It was a long drive to the station, and Mr. 
Bryantson was anxious to leave by the early 
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train. He gave the young lord much good 
counsel, to which he listened with outward 
attention, but inward impatience. He pos- 
sessed a nature too reckless and independent 
to take kindly to advice. However, he 
controlled himself weU, and the last person 
to have suspected that it was an effort would 
have been Benjamin Bryantson himself. 

Once the carriage had departed for the 
station the young man breathed freely. He 
stood in the great sombre hall, and glanced 
from point to point of its remarkable beauty 
of architecture and its collection of treasures 
and trophies. 

"All mine," he thought. "And yet I 
was freer and happier on the wide vekU, 
under the African sky. How queer life is — 
ah!" 

He stifled the thought in a sudden thrill 
of delight as he saw the graceful figure of his 
cousin coming quickly down the wide oak 
stairs. She nodded a careless " good-morning." 

" Has Mr. Bryantson gone ? I thought 
I'd just catch him. Missed ? Well, it can't 
be helped. What are you going to do with 
yourself, Ronnie ? " 
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'' Nothing very special. I am quite at your 
service, if you want an3rthing/' 

" Oh 1 we were going to pay that deferred 
visit to old Kezia, weren't we ? Let's get 
it over, and then have a walk. I'd rather 
ride, but I know Unde Geoff's old screws 1 
I hope you'll get some decent horses, 
Ronnie ? " 

" But I thought you disliked the Abbey, 
that you never came to stay ? " 

" No more I did — ^when you were in South 
Africa." 

" If I thought that my return made any 
difference I should be tempted to fill the 
stables with mounts for you." 

She laughed gaily. " No ; don't do that. 
I'm not to be depended on. Ten to one 
if the horses were there I wouldn't ride. 
You must get a mot<H:, though. It's the 
only way to get about in these inaccessible 
regions. But come, we're wasting time. Let's 
get to the Monk's turret. By the way, you 
haven't seen the ghost yet, I suppose ? " 

" The ghost ? " he said uneasily. 

" Yes, of course"! Don't tell me you've 
forgotten that. He has to make the acquaint- 
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ance of each new Lord of Edensore. He 
has been very remiss not to attend to 
you." 

" Have you ever seen it ? Do you really 
bdieve " 

" My dear RonQie, not to believe in the 
ghost of Edensore is to proclaim yourself 
an alien descendant ! Of course I believe 
in it. IVe never seen him. It's a monk, 
you know ; the monk of that horrid picture 
in the library. But I know unde had more 
than one visit from his reverence. And 
Kezia — ^well, she'll tell you. She lives in his 
part of the house. Why — ^goodness knows! 
Perhaps being a seeress herself they've 
something in common I " 

Lord Edensore was following her across 
a wide gallery ; then up a flight of stairs. 
She stopped and knocked softly at a door 
facing them. It was a heavy door of oak, 
thickly studded with nails and deeply sunk 
into the wall. It was opened by a neat- 
looking maid, who stood aside for them to 
enter« 

The room was octagon-shaped and set in a 
tower which formed the oldest part of the 
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Abbey. Four narrow windows showed views 
of the surrounding country. The distant 
mountains, the sheltered valleys, the dim, 
dark stretch of ploughed fields. 

On an old-fashioned four-post bedstead lay 
an aged woman. Her eyes were closed. 
Her silvery hair was covered by a snowy 
much-frilled cap. Her face was deeply lined 
and wrinkled. Her clasped and withered 
hands lay on her breast. She was so still 
and strange a sight that one could hardly 
believe she was stiU clinging to earth and an 
earthly tenement. Her years numbered a 
hundred; she had nursed the old Earl of 
Edensore as well as his son, and belonged to 
the family almost as much as the house 
belonged to it. 

The two young people stood by the bed, 
waiting in silence. The neat maid, a Welsh 
girl, who was her exclusive attendant, had 
withdrawn to the background. 

" Suppose you speak to her, Ronnie," said 
Lady Sue softly. 

" She is asleep, isn't she ? " he answered. 

At the sound of his voice a quiver passed 
over the aged woman's face. Her eyelids 
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lifted. The dim purblind eyes turned in the 
direction of her visitors. Her lips moved. 

'* Kezia/' said Lady Sue, " we have come 
to see you. Ronnie and I. Did you know 
he was home ; safe and well again ? " 

Then a strange thing happened. The placid 
face of the old nurse flushed an angry red. 
Her withered hands trembled and unclasped 
themselves. She spoke. Her words weie 
as strange as her sudden agitation. 

" Be not deceived/' she muttered hoarsely. 
" God is not mocked. . . . Whatsoever aman 
soweth that shall he . . . also reap." 

Lady Sue drew back from the bedside. 
" Poor soul I " she whispered. " Her wits are 
wandering." 

The young Earl said nothing. He stood 
there looking down in his youthful strength 
and manhood at the stricken helplessness of 
age. His face was set and cold and stem. 
His cousin wondered at the change in it, at 
the grey shadow as of pain that once again 
crept from lip to brow. 

" Won't you speak to her, Ronnie ? " she 
repeated. 

But he shook his head and turned away. 
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The old woman's eyes were once more dosed. 
The trembling hands were still. She had 
passed once more into that trance-like condi- 
tion which was all existence meant for her. 
Lady Sue moved across the room to where 
the Welsh girl was sewing. She put a few 
questions to her. When she looked round 
the young earl had departed. 

She turned again to the aged woman and 
lightly touched her withered hands. " Kena/' 
she murmured. ** Dear old Kezia, don't you 
know me ? Can't you hear me speaking ? 
Your little Susan that used to plague you so." 

Again the old nurse moved. Again her 
eyes unclosed in that dim vacant stare of 
sightless age. '' Susan/' she said faintly, 
" little Lady Susan. God bless you. The 
vision held nothing for you. Only the 
warning — ^the warning." 

" What warning, dear Kezia ? " asked the 
girl. '' Ronnie is home and safe in spite of 
your predictions." 

That strange spasm as of anger, helpless 
in its fettered cell, swept once more across the 
old nurse's face. 

" Not home I " she cried, with sudden 
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passion. *' Not safe. Be not deceived. I 
gave the word as I received it. As I received 
it " -' 

At. ^ 

Her voice dropped into faintness-nlied 
away into the hushed silence of the room. 
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CHAPTER V 

Lady Sue's face grew strangdy grave and 
puzzled. She opened her lips as if to speak ; 
then seemed to change her mind. For a 
moment or two longer she waited, but the 
aged creature had fallen again into semi- 
consciousness. 

Her journey's end was near at hand. On 
the threshold of Life, on the Borderland of 
Death, the physical sense scarce claims re- 
cognition from the spiritual. Both meet on 
neutral groimd ; on neutral ground they part. 
Kezia, the seeress, was unable to help Kezia, 
the stricken waiter on life's finality. Yet in a 
way both were conscious of a dual existence, of 
dawning mystery, of prophetic power. But 
the cloud rolled heavily back over the dulled 
senses and the tired brain. Lady Sue, with 
the clue to the mystery in her hand, waited 
vainly on further explanation. 
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She, too, left the room as Ronald had left 
it. She, too, murmured compassionately of 
wandering senses; a mind distraught. 

As day followed day the quiet routine of life 
was restmied ; the domestic machinery worked 
smoothly on in the well-worn grooves of 
family service. The young Earl and his lovely 
cousin were much together. At times she 
spoke of returning to London, but her mother 
pleaded for a respite from the fogs and cold 
cheerlessness of the winter in town. Country 
visits were out of the question owing to recent 
bereavement, and there seemed nothing to do 
save stay on at the Abbey, unless Lady Anne 
would go abroad. But to this she seemed 
averse. She was tired of the Riviera ; Egj^t 
was too far ; besides, she hated a sea voyage. 
The truth was she had lapsed into that easy- 
going state of mind natural to women of a 
certain age and temperament. Comfort was 
necessary to her well-being. The stoUd well- 
understood comfort of an English household ; of 
servants who knew one's wa}^, to whom it was 
not necessary to explain unaccustomed desires 
in a foreign tongue ! Besides, there was the 
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scheme to be considered. The scheme so long 
talked of by her brother and herself. The 
scheme that at last seemed more feasible. 
For never had Lady Sue shown herself so 
tractable and easily pleased. She had been 
used to scofi at and tease her cousin ; to mock 
at his tastes for sport ; his general uselessness 
as a future privileged peer of the realm. Now 
— ^though she teased, her satire was less 
merciless. They had long confidential talks. 
They spoke of duties and responsibilities. 
She gave him many a wise hint under cover of 
her pretty mockery. She responded to his 
graver moods or curt insistence with a sense 
of surprise, and yet a sense of being over- 
mastered for once. In the common intimacy 
of home-life they grew to rapid acquaintance, 
to something that was replacing the old boy 
and girl freedom, yet something that puzzled 
Lady Sue. 

It was the odd change in the young EarFs 
moods. The variations, so to say, from 
warmth to frigid coolness; from interest to 
restraint. Formerly her cousin had shown 
a singular sameness and evenness of tempera- 
ment. Now he was capricious, uncertain, 
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puzzling. But all this charmed Lady Sue. 
She had been surfeited with admiration, and 
was wearied of homage and flattery. The 
rough strange wooing of her cousin awoke 
that latent instinct of womanhood which loves 
mastery even while denying it. His every 
look was of helpless adoration : yet his actions 
not unfrequently were a rebellious denial of any 
softer feeling than their relationship warranted. 
Sometimes he seemed to avoid her. At others 
he haunted her presence; waited on her 
caprices, followed her dog-hke and obedient, 
suffered her to torment, perplex, scoflE, satirise, 
as she pleased. All of which was not only 
perplexing but lent a new interest to life 
and to the dreary monotony of the old 
Abbey. 

There was one subject on which Lady Sue 
never failed to tease her cousin. It was his 
dislike of the Ubrary. Never would he use it if 
another room was practicable. He had had 
a smaller and pleasanter one fitted up for his 
own use, and there he wrote, read, or inter- 
viewed his steward, or smoked for long 
sohtary hours, refusing all company save his 
own. 
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Such things the old Ronnie would never have 
done, thought Lady Sue. Such things were at 
once puzzling and disturbing, as she tried to 
readjust the cousin she had known two years 
ago with the cousin who had returned to take 
up life's responsibilities. 

It was odd how seriously disturbed he 
seemed by some of them. There was the 
necessity of meeting his Sovereign ; of taking 
his seat in the House of Lords. All these 
natural and necessary adjuncts to hereditary 
dignities only seemed to cause annoyance to 
the new Earl of Edensore. He was more 
anxious to postpone than to accept them. 
The thought of Court dress and Court cere- 
monies as explained and enlarged upon by 
his cousin was a thought at once disconcerting 
and vexatious. Sometimes they battled over 
the obligation with a warmth that almost 
touched discourtesy. She upheld what he 
denied. She fought for that inherent 
noblesse oblige to which ancient rank and 
lineage give perpetual obedience. To her such 
claims of descent were imperative. Of 
Radicals and Liberals the country had surely 
enough; it behoved the few remaining lords 
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of feudalism to uphold what they had so long 
possessed; to swear, not by right or might, 
but by might of right. 

So had matters progressed. So had Lady 
Anne watched and smiled in placid patience. 
So had the dark fierce daj^ of winter been 
cheered and enlivened, and so unseen and 
unsuspected and unfeared had Fate spun its 
web and thrown it where careless feet might 
find ensnarement, all unsuspicious that there 
was snare to find. 

February had come. A February of mild 
mood and sunshine. A February prophetic of 
spring, and apparently its herald* The two 
cousins rode and walked, and drove, and 
planned, and found so much that was beautiful 
and wonderful about the country that no 
more was said about leaving it. Then suddenly 
came a stormy petrel of warning. 

It was only a smaU thing — a letter. But 
the letter pleased no one of the Uttle party who 
had reckoned on a continuance of the last 
month's peace. It was a letter addressed to 
the young Earl, calling him cousin, announcing 
that the writer, Jasper Mallory, was about to 
pay a visit to the Abbey. 
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' " If he comes direct from Holyhead he will 
be here to-morrow," said Lady Sue. " Of 
course he may be going to London l&rst." 

They were discussing the letter as they sat in 
Lady Anne's boudoir over afternoon tea. The 
room was the only one in the Abbey that 
possessed feminine charm, in Lord Edensore's 
opinion. It was decorated and upholstered 
in an odd but picturesque blending of dull 
browns and vivid gold. The furniture was 
genuine Chippendale. The windows looked to 
the south, showing vale and hillside and river 
in a wide and splended scenic range. 

When the dusk had fallen and lamps were 
lit, and the ruddy fire flames fell on quaint 
old china and silver, on the walls and pictures 
and books, and photographs and plants and 
flowers and varied knick-knacks, the room was 
indeed pleasant and picturesque. Lord Eden- 
sore loved it above any other in the gloomy old 
mansion. It annoyed him to think of an 
intrusion on its peace. And of an intruder 
heartily disliked by the whole family. Yet 
the ties of kindred are obligatory, however 
obnoxious. No one could forbid Jasper 
Mallory the house because he was disliked, or 
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because his character was decidedly an un- 
pleasant one. 

The blemishes on race and pedigree are a 
delicate subject, and must occasionally be 
ignored in polite society. Why Jasper Mallory 
was unpopular no one had actually discovered. 
But certain it was that he lacked the grace and 
courtesy and distinction so peculiarly the 
heritage of the House of Edensore. 

He and his cousin, Ronald, had been at the 
same public school, but after that their ways 
of life had fallen apart. Jasper, who was four 
years the senior, entered the army. Ronald's 
roving and adventurous tastes led him to 
foreign lands. They had not met for several 
years, when Jasper signified his intention of a 
visit. Perhaps that was the reason of the 
young Earl's strange gravity and absent- 
mindedness to-night, as he sat with his aunt 
and Lady Sue in the charming boudoir, and 
drank cup after cup of tea in almost total 
silence. 

" Well, we shall be two to one, at any rate," 
went on Lady Sue. " Perhaps if we join forces 
he won't stop long. How I, hope it! Of 
course, it soimds inhospitable and aU that, but 
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then why should one cultivate unselfishness 
to a harmful extent ? Mother dear, we shall 
hand Jasper over to you. You would be drawn 
and quartered for anyone's good, I know. 
Ronnie, I hope you'll take the greatest care 
of yoturself. It would be horrid to have Jasper 
as Earl of Edensore. I feel a selfish interest in 
your well-being. You know the old adage — 

' Seventh, eighth, and one before. 
Cursed be name of Edensore; 
Ninth and tenth and never more 
Falls the curse on Edensore.' 

Which are you, Ronnie ? Ninth, isn't it ? " 

He flushed uncomfortably. "I believe so. 
But there are queer records in the family, as 
you know." 

" So there are in all old families. The peerage 
would bear a re-translation." 

" My dear Sue," murmured Lady Anne 
rebukingly. 

" My dear mother," mimicked her daughter. 
*' You look as shocked as if I had overthrown 
one of your pet theories. And Ronnie is 
absolutely blushing. What have I said ? 
Trodden on deUcate ground ? Unearthed a 
family skeleton ? Well, after all, even ro3ral 
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hotises have their skeletons, and their secrets, 
and thdr walking ghosts. What hann in my 
allusion ? *' 

There was a moment's imcomfortable 
silence. Neither her mother nor her cousin 
seemed desirous of taking up the gauntlet she 
had thrown down. Their reticence seemed 
to annoy Lady Sue. She often affected a 
knowledge of things good and evil; mocked 
at the good, and exaggerated the evil. It all 
depended on her mood. 

" Kezia told me all about the foreign lady 
long ago," she went on daringly. " At least 
she related it as a vision, and I dotted the 
' i's ' and crossed the ' t's.' " 

Lord Edensore put down his cup with some 
haste. 

" It is hardly a subject for discussion."' 

" Blame Jasper Mallory for that. He 
unearthed more particulars than anyone else. 
He even told me once that he had traced her 
to " 

" Sue I "Jnterposed her mother sternly. " I 
must insist on your dropping the subject. 
It is most unsuitable ; unfit ** 

t'And unpleasant,'' she interrupted. "Of 
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course I know that. Skeletons are unpleasant. 
So are secrets and m}rsteries. I can't tell 
why, but Jasper Mallory always gives me the 
idea of a ghost digging up secrets and m}rsteries, 
and burrowing in graveyards. Talking of 
graveyards, what room will you give him, 
Ronnie ? " 

" I — I have not thought about it. Suppose 
you suggest.'* 

She sprang to her feet. "Oh, let him 
have the haunted room in the west gallery. 
He hates it. I wish to goodness the Monk 
would take it into his head to appear. It 
might shorten his stay. And it's really about 
time for one of his visitations, isn't it, mother ? " 

Lady Anne looked helplessly at her wilful 
daughter. She seemed to hold a monopoly 
of disagreeable subjects. 

^' I know nothing about such nonsense. 
In all the years I have visited or lived here 
I have never seen any such apparition as 
you speak of." 

" Because you're so good," said Lady Sue. 

" The monk was a wicked monk, and he only 

shows himself to the wicked members of the 

family. Decidedly it's Jasper's turn. Do 
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give him the haunted room, Romiie. I'll 
speak to Mrs. Brock, shall I ? '" 

But Lord Edensore looked inquiringly at 
his aunt. " I wish you would decide for me," 
he said* 

It was Lady Anne's turn for indecision. In 
any sort of crisis she was helpless. Her 
daughter had long recognised that fact. 
Occasionally, as in the present instance, she 
took advantage of it. 

" Leave it all to me," she said. " There 
can be a fire lit to-night as a preliminary. 
And if he objects we must say there isn't 
another habitable room at present. He might 
suggest sharing yours, Ronnie, but if I know 
an3rthing of you " 

" Indeed, no ! " exclaimed her cousin im- 
patiently. 

" I thought you'd say that. Of course by 
all rules and laws of precedent you should be 
lodged in the state bedroom. But Mrs. 
Brock says you refuse to be moved. How 
your boyhood's tastes cling to you! You 
always hated forms and ceremonies and 
show I " 

"So did his father," said Lady Anne. 
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Sudden tears filled her eyes. She and the 
old Earl had always been devoted to one 
another. 

Lord Edensore was leaning with one 
elbow on the mantelpiece looking down 
into the fire. He made no reply. Lady 
Sue rose from her chair and left the 
room. 

At sound of the dosing door Ronald 
looked up. '' Do you think she meant that 
about the room ? " he asked Lady Anne. 

'' I am sure she did. It is just the sort of 
wilful prank she delights in pla}dng. Of 
course you can interfere if you wish." 

" No/' he said slowly. *' I don't wish. 
Let it be as Fate chooses." 

" Fate ? " echoed Lady Anne wonderingly. 
" My dear boy, you don't surely call a girl's 
whim by such a name ? " 

" Not an ordinary girl's whim," he said. 
" But Sue's— that is different." 

Lady Anne sighed softly. " She rules us 
aU. I wish sometimes a stronger power 
would rule and control her. But I fear " 

What she feared she had no opportunity 
of sasning, for the sudden deep clanging of 
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the entrance bell interrupted her. The young 
Earl turned sharply. '* Who can it be ? Surely 
not — ^he — already ? " 

"Impossible!" said Lady Anne. "The 
letter said to-morrow. Did you look at the 
date ? " 

" No." He advanced and took up the 
envelope from the table where it lay. He 
drew out the letter again. " It is dated the 
day before yesterday. It must have been 
delayed. Perhaps after all " 

There came a noise of steps, voices, con- 
fusion. The door of the boudoir was thrown 
suddenly open. A footman announced — 

" Captain MaUory." 
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CHAPTER VI 

The man who entered upon this announcement 
looked with a sort of malicious pleasure at the 
two occupants of the room. 

" You got my letter, Aunt Anne ? " he 
said, as he held out his hand. " Ah, Ronald, 
how are you ? So sorry I could not be here 
in time. My poor undei So you are 
the head of the family now. Accept my 
— condolences." 

He spoke with a certain insolence that 
brought the hot blood to the young Earl's 
face. The glances exchanged between Jasper 
and himself were not of a friendly type. 
Their cool handshake was a thing of necessity, 
not of welcome. 

" We did not expect you till to-morrow," 
he said. " You have arrived almost on the 
heels of your letter." 

" Have I ? I suppose I ought to apologise. 
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I'm sure if I spoke of anxiety for reunion, of 
an earnest desire to see you all " 

He glanced round the room. "Where is 
Sue ? " he asked. ^' Isn't she sta3ang 
here ? " 

"Yes," said Lady Anne. "She will be 
back in a moment. She merely went to give 
orders for preparing your room. May I 
offer you some tea ? " 

" I'd prefer a brandy and soda. I'm tired 
and thirsty. We had a devil of a passage. 
Certainly that Irish Channel would take a 
lot of beating." 

He drew a chair close up to the fire, and sat 
down, holding out his hands to the blaze. 
Lord Edensore's glance rested on them. They 
were white, thin, long hands, with fingers 
that curved at the tips Uke the talons of a bird. 
Ronald felt that if he disliked the face with 
its pallor, its red Ups, its small shifty eyes, he 
disliked those hands even more. Nature had 
written treachery, cunning, unscrupulousness 
over all this man. Even as some personalities 
attract at first sight, so do others repel. 
Jasper Mallory fell into the latter class. 
He was smiling in an odd covert fashion as he 
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warmed those cruel-looking hands of his. 
His cousin had turned away to give the 
necessary orders for refreshment. Lady Anne 
was looking nervous and uncomfortable and 
wishing her daughter would return. A foot- 
man brought in the spirit-stand and syphon 
and removed the tea-tray. Jasper helped 
himself liberally, and went back to the fire 
with his glass in his hand. 

" So you just escaped the war/' he said to 
Ronald. " How fortunate ! " 

That sneer set every nerve tingling. With 
an effort the young man answered, '' You 
seem equally fortunate yourself. I heard 
your regiment was not going to the front.*' 

" That's true enough. Not but what I 
wouldn't rather be in Africa than Ireland 
any day. Of all the awful, God-forsaken 
holes I Well, one has to put up with the 
beastly service, I suppose. I'm thinking of 
giving it up, though." 

" What — ^now ? With war at our gates ! " 

" Oh I Honour and Glory's all very fine, 
but one owes a duty to oneself, and one's — 
expectations." 

His glance was full of meaning and of 
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malice. It spoke dearly as any words a 
covert envy of his cousin's position ; a hidden 
hope that chance or accident might yet favour 
his own rights of succession. 

" So you got back all right ? " he went on 
presently. "How about that brush with 
the tribe in Central Africa ? A near shave, 
eh ? " 

Ronald started and gazed blankly at 
his cousin. "How did you hear of 
that ? " 

Jasper took a gulp at his glass. " How ? 
Oh t by] accident, of course. A man I know 
was out there at the time. He wrote and 
told me." 

" I see," said Lord Edensore curtly. " Well, 
you learnt the story ? *' 

" Not the sequel. How did you escape ? " 

" By dint of keeping my wits about me ; 
and of being a good shot." 

" Ronnie has had terrible adventures," 
interposed Lady Anne. " I think he must 
possess a charmed life. From all I have 
heard I— oh — ^here is Sue I " 

That lovely young person had dashed into 
the room unceremoniously as an interruption. 
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She looked coldly at the new arrival. He 
rose and put down his glass, and came forward 
to greet her. 

" Well, Jasper," she said coolly* " I see 
you are as averse to truth as ever. Why 
did you say Thursday if you meant Wednes- 
day ? " 

She gave him her finger tips and withdrew 
them almost at his touch. His eyes devoured 
her face, her mutinous defiant beauty. '* You 
don't say I'm welcome, Sue. I haven't seen 
you for " 

" Oh — ^never mind that I " she said pettishly. 
"It's a year, I believe. And we're none of 
us mad, or married, or dead." 

She broke off abruptly. " Oh I I beg your 
pardon, Ronnie. How thoughtless I ami 
You know I didn't mean it." 

He smiled a little sadly. "Of course. 
Don't worry yourself." 

"Sue is terribly inconsequent," said her 
mother rebukingly. "She comes out with 
the first thing in her head, regardless of how 
she hurts people's feelings." 

" Sue acknowledges the soft impeachment. 
Well, Jasper, how is it you're not off to the 
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front ? Or perhaps you are, and have come 
to bid ns a fond farewell." 

" No. You're quite out of it," said Mallory 
sulkily. " We've got to stick in Ireland. 
I've managed a week's leave. That's all." 

*' Won't you volunteer, or exchange ? " 

" How anxious you are ! Yet you don't 
often trouble yourself about my concerns." 

'* Probably because they lack interest. 
WeU, how did you think Ronnie was looking ? " 

" Much as usual. A trifle thinner and — 
older." 

'" He does look older. I said so. That 
comes of such an adventurous life. It's fine 
while it lasts, but as with racing it's the pace 
that kills. But there's the dressing-bell. 
I'm so sorry your room isn't ready. We didn't 
expect you till to-morrow. But it will be all 
straight by bedtime. Only you'll have to 
use Ronnie's dressing-room to-night." 

*' Sorry to put you out," answered Mallory. 
** That letter seems kind of confused, as the 
Yanks say. Where is it ? How did I come 
to date it wrongly ? " 

Lady Anne held it out. He glanced at the 
date. ** Yes, my carelessness. Well, you 
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must excuse. Hope I shan't inconvenience 
Ronald very much ? " 

" Not at all. I can dress in my bedroom. 
I'll tell Richards to wait on you/' said his 
cousin. 

He turned and left the room. Jasper 
Mallory stood silent for a moment. A puzzled 
expression on his face. 

" What is it ? " he said, suddenly turning 
to Lady Anne. " He is different somehow 
from the old Ronnie, and yet I can't place 
the difference." 

" He's changed, of course," said Lady 
Anne. **He felt his father's death very 
much. And then he's had a lot of worry 
and anxiety over business matters." 

''The Ronald who left for Africa was a 
light-hearted boy," said Lady Sue. "This 
Ronald has faced death and danger, and 
learnt the meaning of responsibility. Also he 
is the head of the house. You seem to forget 
that." 

" No," said Mallory, with that evil sneer of 
his disfiguring his face. " I don't forget it 
any more than — ^yourself." 

She flushed to her temples. Her lips parted 
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as if to speak. But Lady Anne, with a pre- 
science of danger, rose abruptly. 

" I must go and dress for dinner/' she said. 
" Come, Sue. Jasper will excuse us, I'm 
sure." 

He opened the door for them. Lady Sue 
passed him; her proud head held high; her 
lips mutinous and scornful. As clear as 
spoken words was the meaning of both look 
and manner. *' I hate you," said her re- 
bellious heart, and Jasper Mallory instinctively 
recognised the hatred and the cause. 

Dinner was a dull affair that evening. The 
little party seemed ill at ease. Restraint 
shackled the conversation, and confined it to 
mere commonplace or mere personalities. It 
was a relief to all when the meal was over. 

Lady Anne and her daughter went as usual 
to the young Earl's study in preference to the 
cold, draughty hall, or the dreary library. 

They sipped their coffee and talked guardedly 
of the visitor ; of the plainly revealed animosity 
he bore to Ronald ; of his lack of spirit in 
shirking an obvious duty. 

" I'm sure he had an object in coming here," 
said Lady Sue. " And in coming as he did ; 
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taking us by surprise. Well, I hope he'll 
sleep sound, and have pleasant dreams, I'm 
sure." 

'^ I hope he doesn't drink as heavily as he 
used to do," murmured Lady Anne, *' There 
have been some very unpleasant scenes here at 
times," 

The girl's lips curled scomftdly. "I wish 
he'd drink himself to death! The family 
wouldn't suffer." 

*'Sue," said her mother, "since you are 
alwa}^ talking about the family, its honour, its 
fortunes, hasn't it occurred to you how easily 
you might assist both ? " 

Lady Sue looked up half surprised. Then 
she blushed, '* I know what you mean, of 
course. I used to hate the idea," 

" But now— since he has returned ? " 

" He is changed — different in many ways. 
But for all that " 

She paused and looked thoughtfully into the 
fire, ** I think he only looks upon me in the 
same brotherly-sisterly way we've always gone 
on looking at each other." 

Lady Anne shook her head, *' I am older 
than you. I have seen more of the world, I 
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think Ronald loves you as devotedly as ever 
man loved woman/' 

The girl moved impatiently. "Then let 
matters alone, mother. I don't want to spoil 
the illusion of being loved and wooed for 
myself. I'm no romantic chit of sixteen. I, 
too, know the world and life. Let things work 
out their own way. If I thought you gave a 
hint to him, or if he was trsring to get round you, 

I'd " She rose abruptly and set down her 

coffee-cup. " Never mind what I'd do. But 
I'm very sure if Jasper Mallory could murder 
one or other of us, he'd do it without a qualm 
of conscience." 

" Sue ! " exclaimed Lady Anne, inexpressibly 
shocked. 

" Oh, I know it sounds very horrible and 
melodramatic, and all that. But I fed his 
hatred of Ronnie even as I feel his odious 
fancy for myself. There — ^we've said enough. 
I'm almost sorry Fm here just now. It would 
have been better had I left before " 

" Here they come," said Lady Anne wam- 
ingly. " My dear, do be careful what you 
say and do. After all, it's only for a few dajrs." 

" Thank goodness for that I " said Lady Sue. 
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" If I thought " But the opening of the 

door stayed further expression of her opinion. 

Neither of the two yoiuig men looked as if 
the company of the other had proved an 
unmixed pleasure. Jasper Mallory had drunk 
just enough wine to make him disagreeable. 
And that mood was one with which both Lady 
Anne and her daughter were familiar. He was 
boastful and insolent and captious. He asked 
innumerable questions and suggested all sorts 
of schemes for what he called " improving the 
old dungeon." He seemed indifferent as to 
whether he hurt people's feelings or offended 
their prejudices. Altogether the evening was 
singularly unpleasant, and both Lady Sue and 
Ronald wished the intruder an3nvhere but 
where he had chosen to invite himself. 

The climax came when he asked about his 
room, and Lady Sue told him the red chamber 
in the west gallery had been made ready for 
him. 

He turned a sickly white, and looked at her 
as if doubtful of her being in earnest. 

" But why " he stanmiered, " why that 

room ? You know I don't like that side of 
the house." 
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" I was not aware of your tastes on the 
subject," said his cousin. " The other rooms 
are occupied or under repair. As you gave 
such short notice you mustn't blame Mrs, 
Brock for not being prepared. Mr. Bryantson 
had been occup}dng the red room, so it was 
aired, and could soon be made ready. What 
is your objection ? " 

^ It is cold and draughty and out of the 
way." 

Lady Sue laughed. " Oh, weU, it has been 
warmed and screened, and if you want com- 
pany I daresay Richards would sleep in the 
next room. But I thought soldiers feared 
nothing— even draughts and loneliness." 

"Feared? Who said I feared?" he 
blustered. " T only meant it was a strange 
choice. Last time I was here " 

" You had Ronnie's room, I know," said 
Lady Anne. '* But he is occup3nng it now." 

" I should have thought you'd have taken 
the usual rooms, Ronald," Jasper said, turning 
to his cousin. 

"That remark is not in the best possible 
taste," answered the yoimg Earl. " It is little 
more than a month since my — since your 
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unde died. I have no fancy for those great 
gloomy state chambers. Their associations 
are too melancholy." 

*' Are you afraid of the ghost paying you a 
visit, Jasper ? " teased Lady Sue. " You 
needn't be, you know. It is only the direct line 
of the family that he honours." 

Jasper Mallory made no reply. He was busy 
lighting a cigarette. When he spoke at last it 
was to ask what they did with themselves in 
the evening. Did no one play " nap " or 
bridge ? Finally cards were laid out, and he 
offered to teach Ronald the game. The others 
played it well. The interest aroused by 
learning and plajdng kept them all engrossed, 
and they sat up later than usual. Finally 
Lady Anne gave the signal for retiring, and 
the two young men were left alone. 

It annoyed Ronald to see how much his 
cousin drank, and to be chaffed for his own 
temperance. He had never played host to so 
obnoxious a guest, and his courtesy was put to 
a strain that threatened to break it down more 
than once. 

He rose at last; his temper was failing. 
" I'll go to bed, if you'll excuse me," he said. 
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" You know your way here well enough to find 
your room when you feel inclined to follow my 
example/' 

" Know my— way/' hiccoughed Mallory. 
'' Courshe I do* But it's a shame to put me in 
the haunted room. You come there too, and 
k-keep me com-company— eh ? " 

*' Certainly not/' said Ronald sternly. " If 
I could find a congenial sot like yourself I'd 
send him to you. But I fear we don't run to 
such roysterers in this part of the world." 

Jasper Mallory raised his duUed eyes to his 
cousin's angry face. 

" Oh, go 'long, old sober-sides," he muttered. 
" You're a bigger prig than ever. But take 
c-care — . You're not out of the wood — ^yet." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Ronald 
sharply. 

*' I mean just what I shay. You come back, 
but who knows — ^knowsh " 

" The devil take you for a drunken fool," 
said Ronald savagely. *' It will be a sorry day 
for us if ever an Edensore makes {dace for 
-a MaUory." 

He shut the door and crossed the dim gloom 
of the hall to the staircase. Then a thought 
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struck him. He rang the bell for Richards, 
the second footman. He told him to give a 
look in presently at Captain Mallory. " I 
expect you'll have to help him to bed," he 
added. 

" Oh I we're used to that, my lord/' said 
the man, smiling. *' It won't be the first time 
by a good many, as you ought to know."' 

'' He seems to dislike that room in the west 
gallery," continued Lord Edensore. "But 
there's no other he could have for to-night ? " 

'' No, my lord. Mrs. Brock had it made all 
comfortable. I'm sure there's no reason for 
the captain objecting." 

The young Earl paused for a moment. " I 
— I suppose you've never seen — znytbiag, 
Richards, have you ? " 

" Seen— what, my lord ? " 

The honest good-humoured face of the young 
man expressed surprise. 

" The ghost ? The figure of the monk who 
haunts that part of the house ? " 

Richards shook his head. '* No, my lord ; 
nor yet have any of us. There'd have been 
something said in the servants' hall if we had." 

*' But you've heard, of course ? " 
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" Oh, well, my lord, there's been stories told 
and things said. For my part, I don't hold 
with such fancies. I don't believe folks as 
has been dead and buried for scores of years 
can come out o' their graves worr}dng and 
troubling other folk. Tain't probable now, 
is it, my lord ? " 

" I should say not," answered Lord Edensore 
thoughtfully. '* Mrs. Brock has never seen 
this apparition, has she ? " 

" Not that I've ever heard tell of, my lord." 

" Well, good-night, Richards," said the 
young Earl. " I'll dispense with your services 
to-night in favour of Captain Mallory." 

He ran quickly up the stairs and crossed the 
gallery to his own room. The footman with a 
somewhat disgusted expression betook himself 
to the escort duty required on behalf of the 
unpopular visitor. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Ronald troubled himself no further. He 
closed and locked his door, and then with a 
sigh of relief lit a cigarette and sat down 
before the fire to smoke and think. 

His thoughts seemed troubled ones. His 
face looked grave and sad and perplexed. 
They ran on strange lines those thoughts. For 
it is odd how a man may jest with Fate 
and wake to find the jest is deadly earnest, 
and his life in peril and his heart and will no 
longer his own. Odd disjointed words fell 
from the young man's lips; words that 
seemed out of keeping with his fortunes and 
his honours. 

''It was a mad scheme/' he muttered. 
" And God knows how it will end now. All 
these years and nothing to make life sweet 
to me, and then — ^this hope. All bom of a 
careless word. A life saved ; a secret learnt. 
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Then — ^the temptation and the chance. It 
looked so possiblei so easy. And in a way 
I but claimed my rights from those who 
had wronged me. No one has guessed, or 
knows. Even this drunken sot thinks I am 
the real Ronald. And Sue— ^h ! if it were not 
for her how easy and sipiple the whole thing 
would be I Yet, if she knew the truth—" 

His cigarette had gone out. He tossed it 
savagely aside, and rose and paced the room. 

'' Such a simple thing to spoil an admirable 
scheme," he said, with a harsh laugh. " Only 
a girl's face, a girl's smile, and the whole 
world altered for one! I— who mocked at 
soft-heartedness ; to whom my own will and 
purpose meant everything. I to turn coward 
because— because- " 

He halted abruptly. He was in front of 
the mirror, and the mirror showed him his face 
and its expression. 

He stood quite still for a moment and with a 
merciless persistence analysed every feature. 

" There were two sons of one sire," he said, 

with sudden mockery. '' And the one claimed 

heritage and birthright, and the other was a 

scamp and a wanderer on the face of the 
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earth. Yet Fate ordained that they should 
meet^ and meeting learn to know each of the 
other. And never were twin-bom mortals 
more alike than those two brothers who yet 
bore no acknowledged brotherhood. It makes 
a pretty story. What would my Lady Sue 
say to it if she heard it ? " 

He turned away from the mirror. " After 
all, it's a choice of evils : I make a better head 
of the family than that blackguard below 
stairs. And ii Sue " 

The blood rushed to his temples. He stood 
quite still in an attitude of listening. What 
was that ? . . . A cry, a shriek, the sound of 
clashing doors I 

He threw open his own and waited — 
listening. The house was all in darkness. 
The great hall looked only a dim dark well ; 
a void space in the blackness and mystery of 
the night. 

But sounds reached him as he stood there. 
ScufiSing feet ; a yell of terror. Then a light 
flashed across the darkness. The young man 
rushed to the staircase and saw Jasper 
Mallory dad only in shirt and trousers 
stumbling and falling across the hall in a vain 
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endeavour to flee from some pursuing or 
terrifying object. 

Following him was the footman^ Richards, 
carrying a light. Thinking it was but a piece 
of drunken folly the young Earl stood where 
he was, watching the frantic stumbles and 
gestures of his cousin, and the efforts of 
Richards to pacify him. 

•* I tell you I saw it I I saw it ! " yelled 
Mallory, ^'pointing at me straight from the 

wall. Let me get away, out of this d d 

house I Ugh!" 

He stumbled to the foot of the staircase 
and sat on the last stair shivering and groaning 
and glancing from side to side. A pitiable 
object of moral cowardice. 

Ronald ran lightly down to the hall and 
paused just above him. 

" What's the matter ? " he exclaimed. 
** Why are you rousing the house at this time 
of night ? " 

Jasper rose and clutched the young Earl's 
arm with a frantic force. *' Oh I Ronnie, 
I'm cursed I I saw it— the sign ; the Pointing 
Finger I " 

*'For heaven's sake pull yourself together 
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and be a man I " cried Ronald angrily. 
'' You've been drinking till your brain is all 
at sixes and sevens. What happened, 
Richards ? *' he asked sternly. 

'* Wdl| my. lord, the captain would insist on 
sleeping in the library, on the couch, and I 
thought it best to let him have his way. He 
was sound off as I thought, and I was sitting 
in the arm-chair reading the newspaper. I 
don't know if I fell into a doze. It seemed 
but a few minutes when the captain gave a 
yell that — ^that would have woke the dead! 
And he was sitting up all of a sweat, so to say, 
and shaking, as he's shaking now, and he 
swore that the hand in the picture had come 
out of the frame and touched him ! I tried 
to persuade him it was a dream, but you 
see for yourself, my lord, it was of no 
use." 

''A dream-— it was no dreamt" cried 
Mallory, passing one shaking hand over his 
damp brow. *' As sure as I live, I woke up 
and felt the hand, and there was that cursed 
face smiling at me and the finger— that fatal 
finger. Ronnie, I'm a doomed man. That 
finger points always to death or disaster. 
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I — oh ! if I thought it was only a dream I'd 
give up that cursed drink. I'd live a better 
life. As God hears me I would I " 

He was evidently distraught. Babbling, 
shivering, moaning, he was a living picture 
of abject cowardice. Ronald could hardly 
help pitying him. His face was Uvid; 
his eyes almost starting out of his head; 
his ^eek black hair was tumbled loosely 
about his damp forehead. The shock, what- 
ever it was, had sobered him. But his dis- 
traught senses were unable to come to his 
assistance. The man's real nature stood 
sharply and crudly defined in this moment. 
All defences of speech and subterfuge failed 
him. He was only a coward clinging to life 
and terrified of the unknown. Ronald 
wondered what to do with him. He had 
refused to sleep in the room prepared. It 
was useless to persuade him to go there. 
The library was equally impossible. There 
remained only Ronald's own room. 

He took hasty counsel with Richards, 
and made a suggestion. MaUory was now 
whimpering and trembling and passive. Be- 
tween them they got him upstairs and into 
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the chair by the fire lately occupied by the 
young Earl. There he cowered in shivering 
misery while Richards hastily threw some 
rugs and cushions on the couch in the adjoining 
dressing-room. Ronald had decided to sleep 
there. With some difficulty they got the 
terrified man to bed. Once his head touched 
the piUow he fell asleep — the deep sodden sleep 
of the inebriate whose faculties are temporarily 
paralysed. Then Ronald dismissed the man 
to his own quarters^ and after making up 
the fire retired to the dressing-room and 
threw himself down on the couch. 

He felt no inclination to sleep. But equally 
he did not care about sitting up in the same 
room with the wretched sot who, for him at 
least, bore no claims to patience or condona- 
tion. 

He wondered if the noise had reached the 
wing of the great house occupied by Lady 
Anne and her daughter. At least, they had 
made no sign. He hoped they had been 
undisturbed. The scene had disgusted and 
unnerved him, and driven sleep away. He 
tossed from side to side, he tried all methods 
of stilling his brain's uneasy foncies and 
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its restless wanderings into channels mystical 
and inexplicable. 

He remembered his own fancy regarding 
that picture; his own horror of that room. 
There was nothing to account for it, nothing 
to explain it. Yet the fact remained. When 
he sat there he found himself unable to do 
work or compose his mind by any ordinary 
methods. Was there, after all, something 
in occult science — some communicating 
channel between the world seen and the 
world unseen? .Had the crime of the House of 
Edensore been unexpiated» and was its penalty 
to fall upon each successor ? If so 

He started suddenly and sat bolt upright in 
that tossed and tumbled couch* A thought — 
a memory had flashed across his brain. What 
was it Lady Sue had said : " The ghost only 
appears to a direct descendant.'' Did the 
same rule apply to the sign of the Pointing 
Finger? That terrifying, prophetic signal 
of which he himself had been a witness — ^that 
prophetic warning which was accountable 
for Jasper Mallory's terror and collapse. 

He sat there awed and shaken by a sudden 
sense of danger. Through the communicating 
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door the red glow of the fire shone wannly. 
The heavy breathing of the sleeping man 
reached his ears. With an effort he recalled 
himself to common sense and everyday 
existence. With an effort he lay back and 
closed his eyes. With an effort he forced his 
thoughts into commonplace channels and 
sought for sleep. 

** I have resolved to let the thing work 
itself out/' he muttered doggedly. *' It must- 
it shall. If Jasper Mallory is my enemy, none 
the less am I his. Fate must have its will of 
us!" 

Meanwhile Jasper Mallory slept himself 
sober, and woke suddenly to the fact of sun- 
shine and his surroundings. He sat up and 
looked about him. 

^' Ronnie's room I How did I come 
here ? '' 

His eyes fell on the toilet glass opposite 
the bed. He saw he was still in the white 
shirt of the previous evening. He tried to 
collect his thoughts and remember how such 
things had come about. But his head ached 
intolerably, and his throat was parched and 
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dry. With a stifled groan he sank back and 
dosed his eyes. 

'' If I am here, where is Ronnie ? '' 

Then a light bnrst upon his confused 
memories. He remembered this terror^ his 
flight, his appeal to his consin. 

He fdt ashamed and resentful as he thought 
of it all. How could he have been such an 
infernal ass! How could he have put into 
the hand of that hated interloper a weapon 
powerful for his own wounding, for his own 
shame I 

He opened his eyes again, wondering what 
was the time. His watch lay on a small 
table by the bedside. He took it up. Seven 
o'clock. Still early. Should he go to sleep 

or His glance fell now on the half-open 

door. Was Ronald there ? Had he actually 
been unselfish enough to put himself to such 
discomfort? 

An odd smile twisted his fevered lips. Very 
cautiously and quietly he slipped out of bed 
and stole across the room. He peered through 
the apertiire, and saw Ronald lying asleep on 
the couch. His arms were folded across 
his chest. The expression of the handsome 
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young face was the placid untroubled ex- 
pression that deep slumber gives. For a 
moment or two those evil eyes looked at the 
unconscious sleeper. For a moment or two 
the clenched hand raised itself with fierce 
longing, as if the desire to choke out life from 
a detested foe overwhelmed prudence and 
restraint. Then the coward instinct replaced 
the vindictive one. 

"There are other means/' muttered the 
watcher. '^Violence is alwasrs more or less 
unsafe. He escaped me in Africa. Will he 
escape me— here ? " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When Ronald awoke he found that Jasper 
Mallory had vacated his room. 

He did not appear till they were aU seated 
at the breakfast-table. Then he sauntered 
in with all the sang-froid and indifference of 
perfect innocence. But though he could com* 
mand his manners and his speech^ his palUd 
face and bloodshot eyes and shaking hands 
told a story of their own. 

" Well, how did you sleep ? " asked Lady 
Sue mischievously. 

*' Splendidly/' he answered. 

" Oh ! then you're satisfied with your 
quarters ? '* 

" Quite. It is better to fight down a 
prejudice than to yield to it. Any letters ? " 
he asked by way of changing the subject. 

" The post isn't in yet," said Lady Anne. 
" Tea or coffee, Jasper ? " 
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" Oh, teai please. Coffee is a beverage to 
be avoided in England. No one knows how 
to make it." 

He had merely nodded to Ronald as he 
took his place. Lady Sue was not surprised. 
The two young men had never been very 
cordial to one another* She did her best to 
talk and enliven the situation, but it was not 
easy work. The new Earl was absent-minded 
and indifferent, and Jasper Mallor/s witticisms 
were in the worst possible taste. 

When the question of the day's amusement 
was brought into discussion there was a new 
difficulty to surmount. She and Ronald had 
plazmed a ride to a place some ten miles 
distant. A queer little village, boasting an 
equally queer little inn. They had proposed 
lunching at the inn, and returning late in the 
afternoon. This had been the project before 
the arrival of Mallory's letter. Now they 
spoke of the plan with a certain hesitancy. 
Would the visitor fall in with it, or had he 
any scheme of his own ? 

The visitor had a scheme. He was not 
inclined to ride. Besides, the roads were all 
vile and rough in that district. He preferred 
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to '' potter about." Have a look round the 
old place ; chat with old friends. 

The announcement surprised his cousins. 
Lady Sne, despite rc^ef at so agreeable a 
decision, was puxzled to think why he should 
decide upon such a method of spending his 
time* As for "old friends/' she knew well 
enough that Jasper was most unpopular 
amongst tenants and gamekeepers and the 
neighbourhood generally. Still— he was only 
responsible to himself. And she and Ronnie 
would have the best part of the day together. 

As soon as the horses were out of sight 
Jasper Mallory rang the bell and asked for the 
housekeeper. She appeared in answer to his 
summons ; prim, stiff, stately. His " wa3rs " 
and goings-on had been well discussed in the 
servants' hall. He was as unpopular there as 
elsewhere. Mrs. Brock specially disliked him. 

He greeted her f amiliariy , with every appear- 
ance of cordiality. But her stiff politeness 
was a barrier not to be broken down. 

After a few remarks, he asked her about the 

old nurse^ Kezia Davies. He would like to 

see her. Was she able to receive a visitor ? 

Mrs. Brock was of opinion that Kena's c<Midi- 
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tion made the intrusion of visitors an affair 
of complete indifference. Mostly she was 
asleep. Her lucid moments were brief and 
unreUable. Still, if Captain Mallory wished 

Captain Mallory did wish, and Captain 
Mallory betook himself to that portion of the 
Abbey given up to the aged creature and her 
attendant. 

The neat maid admitted him and received 
his message. She was a new-comer since his 
last visit, and had first announced that her 
charge was too weak and "dazed" that 
morning to see any stranger* 

" But I'm not a stranger/' exclaimed 
Mallory. " I'm one of the family— as much 
as Lady Susan or Lord Edensore." 

So the girl blushed, curtseyed, and retired to 
acquaint old Kezia with the fact, if she was 
capable of comprehending it. 

Jasper waited in the neat sitting-room with 
its texts, and its great Bible on the centre 
table, and its pictures and photographs of 
all the members of the family. How familiar 
they all were I Here he had come as a child, 
as a boy, as a man on the threshold of life. 

Now 
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He looked away and out of the queer 
lancet windows to the wide stretch of country 
below and around. 

All Ronald's now. And so nearly it might 
have been his! He bit his lip savagely at 
the thought. 

Why shotdd things happen in this contrary 
fashion ? Why should one member of the 
family lord it over another ? Why should 
debt and difficulty and hardships be his 
p<H'tion, while his cousin owned all this vast 
estate? 

The frown gathered more blackly on his 
brow. His bloodshot eyes held a look 
cruel as hate, more merciless than envy. 
" If I could find the way I " he muttered. 
" If I had but one safe tool whom I could 
trust ! That fool O'Shea must have bungled 
terribly. No wonder he's afraid to write. 
And yet I'd forgive the bungling if only I had 
him at hand. Two heads to plan ; two pair 
of hands to execute. Powers above ! it would 
go hard with my insolent cousin then ! " 

The sound of the opening door made him 
start. 

Mary Anne stood there. " She will see you, 
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sir. She's wide awake and quite sensible. 
Will you please come this way ? " 

He followed her into the adjoining bedroom. 
The aged nurse turned her dim eyes to his face 
as he approached the bedside. He addressed 
her with aJffected cheerfulness, but with inward 
awe. He had always feared Kezia the seeress. 
He feared even more this old, strange creature 
who seemed half on the borders of another 
land, half hesitating on the threshold of 
departure* 

" Yes, I know you," she whispered huskily, 
in answer to his question. " Bad and black 
of heart as ever, Jasper. I see your record 
facing me even as I read your face." 

The young man flushed angrily. He looked 
round. Mary Anne was at the other end of 
the room by the window. He hoped she had 
not heard these imdesirable compliments. He 
could hit upon no eflScient rejoinder, so he 
stood sulkily there with his hands in his pockets. 

" The Lord has revealed it unto me," went 
on the strange old creature. *' In the night 
watches hath a voice spoken. Wait for the 
appointed end — ^wait — ^wait." 

He made an impatient rejoinder. He asked 
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of her' health and general welfare, but she 
moved her hand impatiently. 

" Thou hast had a warning/' she went on in 
the same sibilant whisper. " Take thou heed 
to it, Jasper, and take heed to thy wa3rs. For 
he whom thy bloodthirsty mind has reckoned 
dead, yet lives. And he shall arise as if from 
the dead to confound thee and thy plots. The 
hand of Fate points to him — ^the hand of Fate 
will guide him thither at the appointed time ! " 

Jasper's ashen face and quivering lips were 
signs of inward perturbation. But curiosity 
mastered even the fear that had fallen upon 
him. 

" What is it you mean ? " he stammered. 
" Is this one of your visions ? If so—" 

" Lie not to me, Jasper ! " she said, with 
sudden sternness. " Where I stand is where 
no hmnan feet may tread. What I speak is 
what is given unto me for testimony. There- 
fore take heed to thy waj^." 

There was a moment's silence. Her eyes 
were closed, but her lips moved. Words 
dropped slowly, significantly ; then at greater 
speed. 

Eagerly Jasper Mallory listened. And as he 
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heard a coward's fear gnawed at his heart. 
But whether the words were vision or pre- 
diction he could not say. Only, as he listened 
in dumb wonder, his bewilderment grew. 
How could this bedridden centenarian, l}dng 
here in solitude, have learnt of such things ? 
How people her scene with word-portraiture 
that showed him place and person ? Dreary 
regions of swamp and forest ; fierce tribes, 
deserted travellers. How paint treachery and 
miurder; the white man's hatred stretching 
ever and ever, like a merciless hand, towards 
one young harmless life ? 

And the closing triumph of her words. 
" He is not dead ; he hath escaped thee — " 
brought the blood to his face and fury to 
his heart. Unable to command himself any 
longer, he turned abruptly away and left the 
room. 

The girl, Mary Anne, stared after him in 
surprise. Then she crossed over to the dd 
woman's side. 

She was lying back on the piUow, white and 
still. 

The girl touched her hand ; spoke her name. 
No response reached her. 
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The aged seeress had spoken her last word ; 
had seen her last vision on this side of 
Eternity. 

• ••••• 

It was dusk before the Earl and his cousin 
returned from their ride. Lady Anne told 
them the news. They Ustened sad and silent. 

When Lady Sue heard of Jasper's visit she 
grew somewhat indignant. " What right had 
he to disturb her ? You know, mother, Kezia 
disliked him alwa;^. He should not have been 
permitted to see her ! " 

" Who— and what ought not to have been 
seen ? " asked Mallory's harsh voice almost 
at her elbow. 

She started, and turned roimd on him with 
sudden anger. " You there ! How I hate 
people who steal upon one in that horrid 
silent way ! " 

" I conclude it was the proverbial case of 
listeners," sneered her cousin. " But you 
surely don't blame me for poor old Kezia's 
demise ? She's had a good ' whack ' out of 
life all said and done. Even centenarians 
can't go on living for ever ! " 

Lady Sue made no reply. She threw down 
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her riding-whip and gloves and removed her 
hat. Lady Anne handed her some tea. She 
drank it standing there in gloomy silence. The 
shadows were falling apace over the old Abbey. 
Another death, and this iU-f ated and detestable 
presence! She remembered how she had 
called Jasper Mallory a stormy petrel. Cer- 
tainly he was exemplifying the title. 

Ronald had told her something of the scene 
of the previous evening. He had been com- 
pelled to do so on accomit of the change of 
rooms. Jasper's performance was not at all 
pleasant. Neither did he desire a repetition 
of what had occurred. Lady Sue had won- 
dered much at the incident of the Pointing 
Finger. 

" You know it portends death, or disaster ? " 
she said to her cousin. 

" Perhaps he only fancied it ; a drunken 
dream. He was bordering on delirium 
tremens." 

" Oh ! I wish he had never come here ! " 
she cried suddenly. 

" Or that he would go/' said Ronald. " If 
his fright"of last night were repeated I think 
he would take himself off." 
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But as they sat round the table Jasper 
Mallory announced his intention of remaining 
on. He had asked Mrs. Brock to change his 
room. She had done so. 

He was now in the more modem and habit- 
able part of the building; a small room but 
good enough for him. The blue room at the 
end of the gallery, near Lady Anne's suite of 
chambers. 

Ronald looked seriously annoyed. But it 
was Lady Sue who dropped a new pebble of 
disturbance into the troubled waters. 

" I am glad you are settled to your satisfac- 
tion," she said. " Especially as I am leaving 
here to-morrow." 

" Leaving ! — You ? " — exclaimed Jasper 
Mallory. 

Ronald turned a pale surprised face to hers. 
He could not speak. It seemed impossible. 

" Yes," said Lady Sue. " I'm going to 
London." 
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CHAPTER IX 

Lady Sue was as good as her word. 

She was an illustration of the bad effects 
of spoiling a child. She had alwa}rs been 
wilful, always inclined to have her own way — 
alwaj^ ruled her weaker and more placid 
mother. Society had spoiled her also ; rejoic- 
ing in her brilliance, her good humour, her 
apt readiness to join in and accept any whim 
of the moment. 

She took a cometic interest in everjrthing. 
She was never known to be out of humour, 
and was always ready to amuse or be 
amused by the follies of fashion. No one had 
troubled to look below the surface of such 
charming adaptability. No one had credited 
her with any deep feeling. She had never 
paused to ask herself whether she was capable 
of anything of the sort. Whether, when Ufe 
ceased to be a delightful roimd of pleasure 
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and exdtement, there was an}rthing real 
or serious for her to fall back upon. 

It was only when she found herself in 
London and in the always delightful company 
of her chosen and most intimate friend that 
Lady Sue took herself to task for her last 
freak. 

This friend, the pretty and popular Mrs. 
Oliver Ebury, or as her set call^ her " Mrs. 
Norry " Ebury, had married almost on leaving 
school. She was very rich, very lovely, very 
much admired, and she and Lady Sue mutually 
adored each other. Lady Sue's sudden flight 
from the dreariness of Wales to the cosy and 
exquisite household of Pont Street had been 
occasioned by a letter from this same friend. 
She declared herself on the eve of departure 
for Cairo, and Lady Sue felt it imperative that 
a council of war should be held before that 
departure. 

Her recent mourning rendered all gaieties 
impossible, but a " quiet '* restaiurant dinner, 
followed by a boudoir confidence, was a 
delightful change from the usual dull evenings 
that of late had been her portion. 

Mrs. Ebury had proved the unselfishness of 
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friendship by devoting this whole evening to 
her old schoolfellow. It was not, however, 
until tea-gowns and ten o'clock had found 
them established in the special charming nest 
sacred to the lovely young mistress, that the 
real import of both visit and confidence showed 
itself. 

" Now," said Mrs. Ebury, " you may talk 
as much as you like, and tell me as much as 
you please. I promise to listen, or advise, 
or rebuke, or whatever you desire. How I 
wish you smoked ! It's so unsocial doing it 
alone." 

She lit a cigarette, leaned back in her 
chair, and crossed her pretty slippered feet. 

Lady Sue also leant back, pulled up the 
cushions to support her head, and with her 
eyes on the fire, conunenced a recital of the 
strange happenings of this past month. 

" Now, Editha," she concluded, " I want to 
tell you something that I haven't dared 
breathe to a living soul. I've kept it to my^lf 
until I feel as if — weU, as if I couldn't keep it 
any longer." 

She paused breathlessly, and leant forward, 
clasping her hands around her knees. 
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" Oh ! you needn't tell — I can guess/' 
said her friend. " You're in love with 
Ronnie." 

Lady Sue started slightly, and then turned 
indignant eyes upon the pretty speaker. 

" You're entirely wrong," she said in- 
dignantly. " I'm not in love— not the least 
bit in the world." 

** All the same, the idea of becoming Countess 
of Edensore is less unpleasant, shall we say, 
than it was a year ago." 

" He is so — different," murmured Lady Sue 
thoughtfully. " Editha, tell me, do you think 
it's possible for a man to change so much that 
in two years he should speak, act, and think 
as if he were another man ? I don't express it 
very well, perhaps; but it's like this. Say 
you have a frame and it holds a photograph, 
a special photograph, alwaj^ associated with 
that frame. Suddenly you find a new photo- 
graph in it. The frame is there, the associa- 
tions are there, but the old photograph is 
—not." 

Mrs. Ebury stared at her. Then she took 
the cigarette from between her lips, blew a 
cloud of smoke ceilingwards, and holding 
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the cigarette poised in one upraised hand, 
said — 

" Please say that again ! I never guessed 
a conundrum in my life/' 

Lady Sue drew her delicate brows together 
in a sharp sudden frown. " I'm perfectly 
serious. Can a man have the face, form, 
looks, ways of another man, and yet in some 
essential indescribable way miss something 
that made the other man— objectionable ? " 

" It sounds rather worse that way," said 
Editha Ebury, replacing the cigarette. '* Do 
you want to convey that two men are alike, 
yet not the same ; or are the same, yet not 
alike ? " 

"That's just it!" exclaimed Lady Sue 
eagerly. " So alike and yet so different that 
but for something " 

She broke ofE abruptly. " The personality 
colours everything of importance but differs 
in some way. I can't say how. I only 
fed it." 

" You are speaking of your cousin, of 
course ? " 

" I am speaking of the present Earl of 
Edensore." 
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" Well, they're the same. He is your 
cousin, isn*t he ? '* 

"That's just what I can't determine," 
said Lady Sue. 

" But, my dear child, you are speaking in 
paradoxes. Ronald, Viscoimt Rollestone, who 
went out to Africa two years ago, is surely 
recognisable as Ronald, Earl of Edensore, 
your next and nearest of kin ? " 

" One would think so," said Lady Sue. " I 
did think so at first. Then something puzzled 
me. I have told you of the strange old 
woman half seeress, half visionary, who has 
been nurse at the Abbey for two genera- 
tions." 

" Old Kezia— yes ? " 

" Well, the first time Ronnie went to see 
her after his return she did not recognise 
him." 

" Nothing so wonderful in that, surely ? 
She's a hundred years old. Deaf, blind, 
paralysed." 

*' I know. But her other faculties were 
keen and clear. She said the oddest thing that 
— ^that day. At first I paid no attention. It 

was only afterwards " 
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" After — any special occurrence ? " asked 
Mrs. Ebury. 

" Yes. Then I wondered if it could be 

possible that " Again she broke off. 

" Oh ! it sounds madder than any Rider 
Haggard romance ! You'll think I'm going 
out of my senses if I tell you." 

" Never mind what I think," said her 
friend. ''TeUme." 

*' It has to do with a past history of the 
family. One not too creditable." 

" My dear, all old families have histories and 
most of them hold something discreditable." 

" Well, this one is upon the usual lines. My 
imcle, the late earl, had an— episode — ^in his 
life. The — ^the person suddenly disappeared. 
She was a foreigner. I never could ascertain 
her exact name or position. But soon after- 
wards Uncle GeofErey married. It was a 
marriage of arrangement ; a family affair. 
For years they had no children. Then Ronald 
was bom. You know he and I were almost 
like brother and sister. Uncle Geoffrey and 
my mother had alwa}rs been devoted to one 
another. It was an idea, natural enough, I 
suppose, that I should — marry Ronald, When 
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he left England on his last expedition, I had 
made up my mind that nothing would induce 
me to do so. For two years I never had 
word or sign from him. For two years I told 
myself that whatever happened, whatever 
choice I made " 

" And you had plenty of chances/' mur- 
mured her friend. 

Lady Sue nodded carelessly. " I think I 
had. But I don't * cotton ' to matrimony, as 
the Americans say. But to continue — what- 
ever choice I made, it should not be Ronald. 
Well, I went down to the old Abbey, as you 
know, after Uncle Geo£Erey's death. After 
two years I met Ronnie again. It is that 
meeting — it is that renewal of the old intimacy 
which exemplifies my theory of the old frame 
and the new photograph ! There stands the 
frame. Colour, height, feature, voice, I see 
Ronald of two years ago. Below and beneath 
the surface I do not see him. He looks at me 
as Ronald never looked ; he speaks to me 
as Ronald never spoke. He — he loves me, 
Editha, as Ronald never loved, and he is 
afraid to tell me so ! " 

Mrs. Ebury threw away her cigarette, half 
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smoked. It was her turn now to stare and 
to wonder. 

" Perhaps it is the change from youth to 
manhood," she said. " The effects of danger and 
hardships and responsibihty. He may have 
learnt the nature of his feeUngs in absence. 
Nothing changes a man so much as a real 
serious passion. It seems to me as if you want 
to make a mystery out of ordinary circum- 
stances." 

" The circumstances are not— ordinary," 
said Lady Sue. " Taking into account the 
change in Ronald, the fact of his looking a 
great deal older than he ought to look, or did 
look, the fact of his impressing me as the 
Ronald I knew before never could and never 
would have impressed me — taking all this and 
seeing too the restraint he puts upon himself, 
the e£Eort not to betray his feelings when I 
can see that his feelings are betraying him, 
what can I make of it but mjratery ? " 

" Doubles are fashionable nowadays," ob- 
served Mrs. Ebury. " Perhaps " 

*' Don't be ridiculous," said Lady Sue. 
" I'm in deadly serious earnest. I did not 
breathe a word of suspicion to mother. I 
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knew it would be hopeless. But I felt I must 
speak to someone. I should go out of my mind 
if I didn't 1 " 

Mrs. Ebury suddenly sat up in her chair and 
looked searchingly at the beautiful agitated 
face. 

" My dear " she said, and then softly 

under her breath, " Oh, Sue I " 

" Yes, it is, ' Oh, Sue,' with a vengeance I " 
exclaimed the girl savagely. " After all these 
years I After scoffing at the very idea of 
caring for a man — caring in that way I " 

" You do care ? " 

" I don't care who he is, he is a man. To 
me the only man the world holds. And yet, 
and yet Oh, Editha, I'm so wretched ! " 

She burst into sudden passionate tears. 
Tears so bitter, so unusual, that she hardly 
recognised herself as shedding them. She, 
the laughing, careless, popular society girl, 
to be weeping like a mere conmionplace 
kitchenmaid over a faithless sweetheart. 
Not that Lady Sue's sweetheart was faithless, 
or even acknowledged. But all the same her 
spoilt petted life had turned to dust and ashes. 
She faced a stem reality. She recognised 
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life's deeper, wider meaning. She loved and 
she desired love, and all she saw was chaos and 
confusion. 

Mrs. Ebury soothed and consoled, and tried 
to persuade her that after all there could not 
possibly be two Ronalds, two Lords of Eden- 
sore. If so, where was the real one ? 
" Besides," she went on eagerly, " there must 
be ways of proving identity. Did this present 
Ronald, as we'll call him, recognise places and 
people ? Did he know names ? Is his hand- 
writing the same ? Surely the lawyers would 
have known if the signature was dijSerent. 
Two men may resemble each other very 
closely, but two men would never write 
exactly alike." 

" They don't," said Lady Sue. " But that 
was explained at once. Ronald had received 
a wound in his right hand during a brush with 
some savage tribe. That wound has con- 
tracted the muscles, and he holds his pen 
differently. The lawyers had accepted that 
explanation before 1 came on the scene I " 

Mrs. Ebury's pretty face became thoughtful 
and perplexed. " It is really very puzzling," 
she said. " Have you any explanation to 
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offer ? Who went out with your cousin ? 
Surely he had guides, or companions, or 
something ? " 

'' If so, I know nothing of them/' said Lady 
Sue. ** Nor does mother. His father of 
course knew, and his father had letters from 
him, but those letters are not procurable by 
us. Not without some efficient reason." 

" And you feel satisfied in your own mind 
that this man " 

Lady Sue rose and stood leaning against the 
mantelpiece. 

"Editha," she said, "it seems a dreadful 
thing ; a terrible thing to say, but I am as sure 
as that I Uve, that the real Ronald is dead, 
and that this Ronald, whoever he is, has no 
right to call himself the Earl of Edensore ! " 
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CHAPTER X 

After that emphatic declaration there was 
a momentary silence. Both women were 
interested beyond all mere conventionality 
in the subject under discussion, and to one of 
them it appealed as nothing in her previous 
experience had appealed. 

Mrs. Ebury broke the silence at last. 

"Sue," she said, "this is rather tragic. 
The— let us call him the Pretender— has won 
from you what no man, however devoted, or 
rich, or gifted, or honourable, has been able 
to win. Not only your interest, but your 
heart. Now, my dear, it goes without say- 
ing that to please one so fastidious and so 
difficile as yourself, implies a certain amount 
of worth or attraction in that fortunate 
person. First, then, the Pretender is a gentle- 
man?" 

" Editha ! " exclaimed her friend, flashing 
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round, a red spot of anger burning on her 
cheek. 

" That indignation is answer enough," said 
Mrs. Ebury. " We grant him the education 
and the instincts that go to refine the natural 
man. With such hereditary virtues and 
instincts how do you reconcile his present 
position to his claims on honour ? " 

" I don't reconcile them. I can't. It's 
that which troubles me. It doubles the 
mystery and incredibility of the situation." 

" He himself has, of course, never given a 
hint as to what filled up those two years of 
absence ? " 

Lady Sue seated herself again. 

" No," she said. " Except, of course, sport- 
ing records and travel." 

" Is it possible, do you think, that in the 
course of those travels he could have come 
across your cousin ? Learnt his history ; 
agreed to change places ? " 

Lady Sue started. " What an idea ! Why 
should Ronnie consent to such a thing ? " 

" Because Ronnie — ^that particular Ronnie — 
always hated the prerogatives of civilisation. 
Because he was a rover by nature and disposi- 
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tion. Having once tasted the delights of free- 
dom, it might have occurred to him that those 
delights would never pall. I have heard of 
such things." 

" Such a case as that would involve Ronnie 
in endless complications, leaving alone its 
falsehood and dishonour." 

" True. But he was young and hot-headed, 
and impressionable. For aught you know, it 
might be a case of ' a dusky bride 'as says the 
maudlin hero of Locksley Hall. Then the 
chance came to slip someone else into his shoes, 
while the vagary lasted." 

Lady Sue shook her head. " No. That's 
too wild an idea. My theory is that something 
happened to Ronnie. That — ^that the other 
saw an opportunity, a temptation, and took it 
because — ^because " 

" I wouldn't go into the question of reasons," 
said Mrs. Ebury dryly. " We'll leave the 
Pretender a shred of decency while we can. In 
any case, the important issue is not yet arrived 
at. What do you intend to do ? " 

Lady Sue let her delicate ringed hands fall 
helplessly on her lap. " I — don't — ^know," 
she faltered. 
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" How long did you wait on events after 
you had made the discovery ? '* 

" I left the next day. It was while we were 
riding to Cam Brae that the idea took hdd of 
me. I had been uncertain, doubtful, before. 
Then suddenly I felt sure.'* 

" Because he made love to you ? " 

" No," she said, flushing hotly. *' Because 
he did not make love to me, as you call it. 
It was the strangest thing. I told him he 
had changed very much. ' For the worse ? ' 
he asked. ' Oh, no I ' I said—' for the better.' 
He looked embarrassed. He asked in what 
way? I tried to think of the many ways. 
He was so thoughtful, so considerate, so 
gentle, and yet so masterful. The more I 
said the stranger he became. It was as if he 
had resolutely withdrawn into himself, and 
nothing I could say would induce him to come 
out of that shell. When he did speak again 
it was to paint himself in lurid colours. To 
try and persuade me I was mistaken. That 
again the old Ronnie would never have done. 
He was too self-opinionated. Then he re- 
solutely turned the subject away from our- 
selves — from himself. He became not 
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.indifferent, but — disappointing. The ride 
home was miserably depressing. It was then 
I made up my mind to come to you/* 

" What did he say when he heard of that 
intention ? " 

" Nothing. Only his face grew very white. 
He came to the station with me, but Jasper 
Mallory came also. We had no opportunity 
for a word together. He asked me how long 
I should be away, but his tone was so ordinary 
and conventional that I felt annoyed. I said 
I should probably go to Cairo with you." 

Mrs. Ebury laughed softly. " I can picture 
the scene. And then ? " 

''That was all. I got into the train and 
came ofi. Mother had insisted on Taylor 
accompanying me, as it was such a long 
journey. We had the carriage to ourselves. 
We arrived safe and sound, and I have told 
you — everjrthing." 

" It is a very queer story," said Mrs. Ebury. 

" I agree with you. It is. The question 
remains — ^what ought I to do ? What do 
you advise me to do ? Is it possible for 
woman's wit to find a way out of the 
tangle ? " 
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" There is another question, my dear. Does 
the woman want to unravel the tangle, or only 
knot it together in her own fashion ? " 

"She wants both, I'm afraid," said Lady 
Sue in a sudden, hopeless way. 

" Both — ^are impossible. You know that. 
If the man has any worth in him he must be 
ashamed of a false position. He must be ready 
to explain it. Cut the knot if you are im- 
patient. Tell him your suspicions. Ask him 
to explain it." 

" That sounds very easy," said Lady Sue. 
" But you see you don't know him. If you did, 
if you recognised how completely he fits the 
situation, what a common cur Mallory looks 
beside him, what a simple fool the — ^the other 
Ronnie — ^you would agree with me that the 
circumstances are too delicate and bewildering 
for interference without proof." 

" But is there no way of getting proof ? " 

Lady Sue shook her lovely head. " None — 
that I know of. I dare not hint my suspicions 
to mother. Still less to Jasper. And if — ^if 
it came to a decision between Jasper and " 

" And the Pretender ? " 

" Oh, don't, Editha ! I mean between 
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the two, I could not decide in favour of Jasper. 
He is odious and insufferable. A drunkard 
and a coward. Fancy, he talks of resigning 
his commission because of the war ! " 

" No I " 

'* It's perfectly true. I fdt I could have — 
but no matter. It's only in keeping with his 
other hatefulness I " 

" You have left the two men together at the 
Abbey ? " 

" Yes. I don't know how long Jasper 
intends to remain. He must see he is un- 
welcome." 

'' Do you think he has any suspicion as to 
the Earl ? " 

"' I'm sure he hasn't I He only said he 
looked older and thinner and that it must 
have been the rough, terrible life. But as for 
his not being the real Ronnie that I am sure 
he has never suspected." 

" Well, as I said before, it is the queerest 
tangle I I suppose you wouldn't go to the 
lawyers ? They might suggest " 

" They would think I was mad. He has 
everjrthing exact. Why, Mr. Bryantson, the 
head of the firm, was with him for a whole 
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week. If he was deceived then, what chance 
of enlightening him now ? " 

She rose again and began moving restlessly 
to and fro in the charming room. Her friend 
remained seated; staring thoughtfully into 
the fire. 

" I wish I wasn't going to Cairo/' she said 
suddenly. " I'd love to have seen this thing 
through. Do you know. Sue, there's just one 
solution of the puzzle that doesn't seem to 
have occurred to you ? " 

Lady Sue's face was eager. She came back 
to her place again and drew up her chair. 

" You remember the story of the episode ? " 
said Mrs. Ebury. " Supposing it had had a 
sequel ? Supposing there were two sons of the 
House of Edensore ? Supposing that Fate had 
chosen they should meet, that the likeness of 
descent spoke out in that strange way by 
which Nature brands our sins upon their 
innocent victims ? Supposing the two had 
claimed acquaintance and that death or 
accident had removed one, leaving not only 
temptation but possibiUty in the hands of the 
other — ^what then ? " 

Lady Sue turned a white face and excited 
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eyes to the questioner. *' What then ? " she 
whispered breathlessly. " Why — ^what could 
there be but just what has happened ? Oh ! 
Editha, if you are right, if you have hit upon 
the solution " 

" I have given it probability at all events." 

" You have. And supposing you are right, 
it makes things seem not " 

" Not quite so bad ? Sue, Sue, you are a 
Jesuit at pleading I You know in your heart 
that a sin is a sin, a crime is a crime. No 
earthly judge ever excused the one or other 
on account of the reasons for their committal I " 

'' I know. I know. But this sinner has 
some excuse. He was sinned against in the 
first instance. He, in all but a legal formality, 
was the heir. How do we know but that 
Ronnie suggested the scheme? How do we 
know that if unable to come home himself, 
he— he " 

" You are getting into difi&culties," said 
Mrs. Ebury. " And you are certainly not 
holding a brief for honour. If it is a case of 
substitution, that does not do away with 
right and justice and legality. If one man 
is taking the place of the other for some good 
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and sufficient reason, why has he made a 
mystery of it ? On the other hand, even if the 
real heir of Edensore has met with his death, 
and dying gave his rights up to this acknow- 
ledged brother, how does that authorise his 
claim ? I grant you Jasper Mallory is detest- 
able, but even detestable heirs have rights.*' 

'" It is all horrible, incomprehensible ! " 
exclaimed Lady Sue vehemently. " Oh ! what 
will be the end ? What ought I to do ? 
What can I do ? " 
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CHAPTER XI 

The feminine conclave broke up with that 
question unanswered ; that problem unsolved. 
It has been said that women lack the keen 
sense of honour with which men are credited. 
They are inclined to palter with temptations, 
and excuse stray excursions from the straight, 
hard road of duty and obligation. Certainly 
Lady Sue was blaming the sin and excusing 
the sinner in approved feminine fashion. But 
then this special sinner happened to be a man 
who had appealed to her more directly than 
any man she had yet known. For the first 
time in her life, interest was not only aroused, 
but beset by difficulties. Difficulties to a girl 
of Lady Sue's temperament meant only a 
delightful change from the dead level of 
commonplace. She looked at them from a 
standpoint of " What woman wills, the 
world wills." Never having been denied 
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an3rthing she desired, she looked upon denial 
as a wrong to her personal prerogatives. 
Obstacles were for her to surmount, not to 
yield to. 

But the next morning was destined to add 
yet another Unk to the chain of confusion which 
for once fettered both will and desire. The 
link took the form of a letter. It was enclosed 
in one from Lady Anne, who said that it had 
arrived after her daughter's departure, and 
been forwarded at once. Lady Sue looked at 
the letter with some wonder. It bore a 
significance of its own, as some letters do. 
The envelope was common, the writing ap- 
parently disguised and totaJly unfamiliar. The 
letter was sealed, also, with a common splash 
of sealing-wax pressed down apparently by a 
coin. A foreign coin. The impression on the 
wax interested her. She took a small magnify- 
ing glass, and by its aid discovered that the 
coin bore the head of Kriiger, the defender 
and lawgiver of the Transvaal. The stamp 
on the letter was, however, an ordinary penny 
stamp. The postmark — ^London. 

She opened the envelope by slipping a sharp 
penknife along the upper fold, thus keeping the 
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seal intact. The notepaper she drew out 
was as common as the envelope. The writing 
again looked as if disguised. 

She glanced over the first page. Her face 
grew very pale. Her eyes dilated with 
astonishment. She read : — 

"Dear Madam, — I take the liberty of 
addressing you instead of any other member 
of your family, to say that the writer of this 
letter is possessed of certain information con- 
cerning your cousin, the young Lord Rolle- 
stone, important to yourself. The said writer 
has only just arrived from South Africa. What 
he has to tell is of great importance. He can 
only treat with you personally and by 
appointment. 

"If you do not agree to see him, it will 
mean a great danger to your family. Please 
reply to address given. — ^Yours obediently, 

" Daniel O'Shea. 

*'P.S. — Beware of wolves in sheep's cloth- 
ing I D. O'S." 

Lady Sue read this strange missive twice. 

It puzzled her. The name of the writer was 

unknown. The address he gave was certainly 

not one in any aristocratic quarter. An hotel in 
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Buckingham Street, Strand. The hints and 
mystery of the communication alarmed her. 
Was she to hear news of Ronnie — ^the true 
Ronnie — or be assured of treachery in another 
quarter ? 

She was standing staring thoughtfully at 
the conununication when there came a light 
tap at the door. Her friend's voice asked if 
she might come in. Receiving permission, 
she entered in a delightful morning wrap of 
wadded satin. She too had a letter in her 
hand. 

" We're not gomg to Cairo, Sue," she ex- 
claimed. "Fancy But what's the matter? 

You look queer ! " 

" Queer ? " laughed Lady Sue. " I fed it. 
I've just had an extraordinary letter. I 
wish you'd read it, Editha. Following on 
the heels of our talk last night it seems some- 
thing more than coincidence." 

Mrs. Ebury took the letter and read it. 

"I wonder if it's a 'do'? "she said. "A 
try on, to extort money ; frighten you ? 
You surely won't make the appointment ? " 

" I want the information," said Lady Sue 
doggedly. '* See how odd it is that this man 
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should know of Ronnie abroad, and appar- 
ently be ignorant of the — the succession/' 

" Yes. That certainly is queer. But he 
says he has only just arrived. And judging 
by the letter he is not of a class of persons to 
read society news in society papers. He may 
not know." 

" He does not know. That is evident. The 
mystery deepens, Editha." 

'' It does. Come and breakfast in my 
room and talk it over. Oh ! never mind your 
hair. Oliver won't be there. He's gone oflf 
to the agents about exchanging our tickets 
or something." 

" Why are you not going to Cairo ? " 

'* Well, we ought to have gone in January. 
Now Oliver has heard that there's been an 
outbreak of plague. He never did want to 
go. It's so far from his beloved cityl My 
dear, never marry a business man. His 
whole heart is bound up in stocks and shares, 
and queer things that go up, or fall, or become 
fandangoes — ^no, cantangoes, that's the word. 
What it means I haven't the sUghtest idea, but 
it enables me to get new gowns, so I don't 
find fault with it, or with Norry ! " 
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She was leading the way to her own boudoir, 
where breakfast was laid for two. They 
drank their coffee and trifled with various 
delicacies while still keeping thought and 
mind on the subject of the mysterious 
letter. 

" What puzdes me," said Editha Ebury, 
" is why this man should write to you. How 
could he have learnt your name and 
address ? " 

" From — ^Ronnie, of course. He says so." 

She read out the passage in question. 

" I don't see that that is any proof," 
objected Mrs. Ebury. 

'* Proof enough for me. And the post- 
script ? Have you remembered that ? " 

" It holds the gist of the whole letter." 

" Yes. It points to— to my own suspicions. 
Editha, I must risk it ! I must see this 
man." 

" I don't like the idea. It might be a plan, 
a trap." 

Lady Sue laughed scornfully. 

" My dear, we're not living in the Dark 
Ages. The — ^the person who wrote this would 
surely have sense enough to credit me with 
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the ordinary precaution of leaving the address 
behind me. If I don't return in an hour you 
can send a — ^policeman — ^to fetch me I " 

" It's all very well to laugh, but I can't help 
feeling uncomfortable." 

"And I only fed desperately curious," 
said Lady Sue. *' I shall hear the truth of 
this ' Prisoner of Zenda ' business. I shall 
know who is masquerading as Ronald. It's 
worth some risk to do that. And now, as 
that decision is oS my mind, tell me were you 
serious about Cairo ? Are you not going — 
really ? " 

" No. It's so late now, and Norry says 
some tiresome business has cropped up. He 
suggested Algiers, or the Riviera. And that 
you should come with me." 

" I'd have loved to go under the circum- 
stances, but I won't leave England until I've 
solved this mystery." 

•'Well, it's certain I don't want to go 
alone," said Mrs. Ebury. "And equally 
certain that you can't stay in town by your- 
self. Of course, if Lady Anne is conung 
up " 

" But she's not. She's staying on at the 
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Abbey to keep house for Ron — ^for— well, the 
other man." 

"It would be funny," said Mrs. Ebury, 
" if you had made a mistake ? If, after all, 
the real Ronald was in his right place ? '* 

Lady Sue started. 

" Why did you say that ? And after my 
story, too ! " 

"' Men change unaccountably," said her 
friend. " And in cold blood and looking at 
the matter in cold daylight I cannot for the 
life of me see why any man should run such a 
risk as the ' Pretender ' is running ; if he is 
the— Pretender ? " 

" I gave you the only possible explanation 
last night. You know we arrived at the 
same conclusion." 

"Will you let me teU OUver about the 
affair ? " asked Mrs. Ebury suddenly, 

"Certainly not," said Lady Sue. "No 
one is to hear a word of it except yourself. I 
expect you to respect my confidence as 
sacred." 

^* Of course I will| if you say so. Only I 
do hope nothing dreadful will happen and then 
I shall get blamed." 
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" Why should anything dreadful happen ? " 
asked Lady Sue, rising from the table. 

Mrs. Ebury shrugged her graceful shoulders. 
'' I don't know. One has misgivings. This 
affair looks different this morning." 

" It looks more soUd. It looks as if the 
due to my own misgivings were suddenly 
put into my hand. Of course, the man who 
wrote that letter may be an impostor. In that 
case affairs are in the same position. On 
the other hand, there may be a reason for his 
addressing me. The sooner we are out of 
suspense the better." 

" We ? " smiled her friend. 

'* I credit you with a little natural 
curiosity." 

" My dearest Sue» credit me with a great 
deal ; with a consuming desire to know what 
it all means — ^how it will all end. I am as 
much interested as yourself." 

Lady Sue crossed over to the writing-table 
in the window. " I will answer this at once," 
she said. '' I will make the appointment 
for to-morrow." 

" Do you think it wise to give this ad- 
dress ? " asked Mrs. Ebury. 
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" My dear Editha, you have a husband. 
You need not fear objectionable callers." 

'' I am not afraid of myself, Sue. I was 
only thinking of you." 

Lady Sue handed her the few brief lines she 
had written. She hastily ran her eye over 
them. " Yes, that's very good. Straight to 
the point. Shall I have it sent to the post ? " 

" No," said Lady Sue. " I have an odd 
fancy about this letter, I don't wish your 
servants to see the name or the address. I 
will post it myself when we go out." 

" O'Shea," murmured Mrs. Ebury thought- 
fully. '* It has an Irish flavour about it." 

Lady Sue laughed. " Well, I've never 
met an Irishman yet. It will be a new 
experience." 

"They're either the truest gentlemen or 
the greatest blackguards on the face of the 
earth," said Mrs. Ebury. 

" How interesting I " said Lady Sue. " I 
wonder under which heading my correspondent 
wiU come 1 " 
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CHAPTER XII 

Lady Sue's correspondent ' took an unex- 
pected method of replying to her brief and 
guarded communication. He wired back — 
" All right, ten-thirty, to-morrow." 

" He means business, you see, " was her 
remark to Mrs. Ebury. 

Mrs. Ebury nodded thoughtfully. "You 
must take Taylor with you," she said. " She 
can wait in the cofiee-]x>om, or whatever 
it is, until your interview is over." 

" Poor staid, respectable Taylor 1 " laughed 
Lady Sue. " What a shock to her sensi- 
bUities ! " 

" I suppose if we knew what our servants 
really thought of us, it would be a shock to 
our sensibilities," remarked Mrs. Ebury. " All 
said and done, my dear Sue, it's a very good 
thing that we go through life with a veil 
between our outer and inner selves." 
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" I suppose it is. Editha, what am I to do 
to kill the time ? I wish I had said to-day ; 
to-night even. It seems an eternity till to- 
morrow." 

" I hope it mayn't be worse for you after 
to-morrow," said her friend. " You may 
hear something that will make you wish to 
put the dock back — ^not forward." 

Lady Sue's lovely face turned a shade 
paler. She made no reply. 

"Suppose we have a hansom and go to 
Bond Street. I want some new blouses." 

Her hand was on the bell when the door 
opened, and a footman entered. He carried 
another telegram on the silver salver in his 
hand. He handed it to his mi3tress. She 
read it quickly. Lady Sue watching her, 
noted that she looked disturbed. 

" Any reply, madam ? " inquired the man. 

" No. Yes. Wait a moment. Go into the 
hall." 

The man obeyed the contradictory orders 
by leaving the room. 

Mrs. Ebury turned to her friend. "This 
concerns you, Sue," she said gravely. " Read 
it for yomrsdf." 
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She handed the telegram, and Lady Sue 
glanced rapidly over its contents. 

" Accident has happened to Edensore. 
Break news to Sue. No alarm. Am writing 
particulars.*' 

It was from Lady Anne. As her daughter 
took in the significance of the information she 
realised for the first time the real meaning of 
fear. Her Ups blanched and quivered. The 
hand that held the slip of paper shook like a 
leaf. 

'* An accident — ^what does it mean ? What 
can have happened ? " she faltered. 

" It can't be very serious," said her friend 
soothingly. '' You see the message says * no 
alarm.' He may have sprained his ankle, 
OF injured his arm, or had a fall from his horse, 
or — does he motor ? " 

"No. And the horse doesn't live that 
could throw him I He is a perfect horseman. 
Editha, I have a presentiment. Jasper 
Hallory has something to do with this i " 

" Presentiments never serve any wise 

purpose," answered Mrs. Ebury. ** You must 

wait for your mother's letter. Do you wish 

to send back a message ? There are forms 
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on the writing-table, and the boy is wait- 
mg. 

Lady Sue turned hastily to the table. Then 
she paused and faced her friend again. 

" What's the use ? " she said, " What can 
I say that doesn't sound — ^inadequate ? " 

She sank into a chair and looked help- 
lessly from the telegram to the face of Mrs. 
Ebury. 

'* I agree with you. A telegram is bald and 
poverty-stricken. You had best wait for the 
particulars." 

" I — I ought to go to them," said Lady Sue. 
'' Mother is so helpless in any emergency. 
If I left by the night mail " 

*' What about the interview to-morrow 
morning ? " 

"Oh!" groaned Lady Sue. "Was there 
ever such a hailstorm of disasters ! Editha, 
advise me, for God's sake I " 

*' My advice is to wait for the letter. You 
can do no possible good by rushing back to 
Wales/' 

" I know that, but " 

" You asked me to advise you. Wdl, I 
think it wiser to wait on events than to worry 
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about them. If this individual's information 
is worth anything it is worth waiting for. At 
least, you may have arrived at some definite 
conclusion after the interview to-morrow as 
to the two DromioSi or whatever they are. 
If the man who has met with the accident is 
not the earl, why should you rush off to his 
bedside under the presumed privileges of 
relationship? If he is — ^wdl, the matter of 
to-morrow becomes none the less important." 

" Then you think I ought to remain until I've 
seen this O'Shea ? " 

" Most decidedly. If you like, I will take 
the responsibility of replying to the message. 
Wait a moment." 

She took a form and wrote a few words, 
then handed it to Lady Sue. 

" Message received. Much grieved. Do 
you wish Sue to return ? If so, wire," 

" There 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Ebury. " That 
harms no one; and a return message will 
assist or prevent a decision." 

Lady Sue sighed heavily. 

" Yes ; I don't see what else is to be done. 
If I only knew what sort of accident " 

" My dear girl, what difference would that 
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make ? Perhaps only add to your worry. 
Here, give me the message, and I'll send 
it off." 

When she came back, Lady Sue was pacing to 
and fro the room in a restless perturbed 
fashion. 

" There's one thing I might do," she said. 
'" Wire to this O'Shea and ask him to appoint 
to-night instead of to-morrow. Then I should 
be free to catch the first train in the morning. 
I*d be at the Abbey to-morrow night." 

Mrs. Ebury considered the matter a moment. 
"' I suppose it would do no harm," she said. 
" And if you go on like this you'll work yourself 
into a fever. It's plain to me, Susan, that 
you've never had to encounter difficulties or 
face troubles. Otherwise you'd have learnt the 
meaning of patience." 

Lady Sue's answer to that remark was to 
write the self-suggested message. It was to 
this effect : — '' Am called away on important 
business to-morrow. Can you alter appoint- 
ment to this evening ? " 

" Yes— that's all right," said Mrs. Ebury. 
" But we mustn't send it by a servant." 

" No, of course not. Let's go ourselves." 
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" And add 'Reply toPost Office. Vere Street/ " 
said Mrs. Ebury. 

" Why ? " 

" For two good and sufficient reasons. We 
can have lunch at Prince's to while away the 
time, and call for the answer afterwards. You 
wiU get it sooner, and you won't have to 
hurry back here. A Uttle shopping will 
distract you. The wind is tempered to the 
shorn lamb on occasions. Bond Street is in a 
particularly sheltered position, and Value's 
blouses would console a lamb in sight of her 
shearers ! '" 

But Lady Sue was in no mood for raillery. 
She felt seriously disturbed and distressed. 
Suspense was new to her. and she bore it 
badly. Even the attractive programme 
planned by Editha Ebury proved inefficient 
as a real distraction. The hours dragged. 
Luncheon was but a new form of boredom. 
She met several fashionable acquaintances, 
but one and all found her strangely quiet and 
subdued. 

'' She has grown quite serious." murmured 
one Society doll to another. And the other 
merely said how very unbecoming black 
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was — ^in winter-time — even if one had Titian- 
esque hair to carry it ofi. 

With her eyes on the clock Lady Sue sat 
through the table d'Mte luncheon, marvelling 
that Editha could eat so much and chat such 
brilliant nonsense and appear so horribly 
unsympathetic. 

As the moments passed on she grew more 
and more restless. The noise of the crowded 
room made her head ache. Before her eyes 
was one face — always the same one. She 
saw it pale, haggard, suffering. All sorts of 
impulses swept through her mind ; the strongest 
and most overpowering was that impulse to go 
to him. But she knew she must not; she 
ought not. Oh I if only the hours would not 
lag so wearily I If only that interview was 
over and her mind at rest ! But would it be 
at rest ? 

Her pride rose in frantic rebellion at the 
probability of any other issue than the one she 
desired. She was ashamed of ha: weakness 
and yet it conquered her. She was honest 
enough to admit that whichever way the 
affair terminated she could not shake off that 
weakness. And the reason ? From that she 
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resolutely turned aside. No need to draw it 
forth'^into cold daylight and common sense. 

At last Mrs. Ebury professed herself satisfied. 
They left the table and the restaurant. They 
took another hansom to Vere Street. Mrs. 
Ebury went into the post office to make the 
necessary inquiry. She came out with a 
blank face. Lady Sue's lips framed a voiceless 
and unnecessary query. 

" Nothing— yet," said her friend. "You 
must remember he might have been out when 
your wire was delivered. Or perhaps " 

But Lady Sue was staring over her head. 
Staring at a face : the face of a man who had 
suddenly paused just behind Mrs. Ebury. 
She had noticed him loitering in front 
of the post office; noticed that he had 
followed her friend inside. Now he came 
forward. 

He lifted his hat. It was a shabby hat. 
He was dressed in shabby clothes. Yet there 
was something in his look and manner that 
spoke of better breeding than his appearance 
warranted. 

" Excuse me, madam " — it was to Mrs. 
Ebury he spoke. " Am I wrong in surmising 
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that you expected a telegram in the office just 
now ? " 

She turned abruptly, coloured, and drew 
herself up. " What business is that of yours ? " 
she said frigidly. 

He smiled. His smile was persuasive. His 
eyes had a twinkle of humour. 

" If you should happen to be Lady Susan 
Silchester it is very much my business/' he 
said. " For I am here to answer your message 
in person. I only received it a quarter of an 
hour ago, and for fear your ladyship would 
have the unnecessary trouble of repeating your 
call I hurried round myself with the answer." 

He spoke with a strong Irish accent. He 
looked at the pretty perplexed woman with 
bold admiring eyes. He was not prepared 
for the sudden startled exclamation of the 
other lady in the cab. 

She leant forward. Her face flushing, her 
eyes aflame. "Do you mean to say," she 
exclaimed, " that you are Mr. O'Shea, to whom 
I telegraphed this morning ? " 

"I beg your ladyship's pardon. Is it 
you who are the Lady Susan Silchester, my 
honoured correspondent ? " 
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" Yes/' said Lady Sue quickly. " I heard 
what you said just now. I called for your 
reply wire." 

'' Which same reply I present personally to 
your ladyship." 

She looked at the man and then at Mrs. 
Ebury and then again at the man. '' What — 
what is the reply ? " she asked faintly. 

*' Faith, madam/' he said bluntly, " seein' 
there's no time like the present and that your- 
self and the message and the messenger are all 
handy on the spot, I'm of a mind to suggest 
the immediate moment." 

Lady Sue looked more perplexed. '" Now ? 
You mean now ? But where ? " 

** Is the Regent's Park adjadnt enough toe 
the purpose ? " asked Mr. O'Shea. " If so, your 
ladyship might just be takin' your cab on to 
the York Gate. And I'U be waitin' on your 
pleasure in as few moments as another convey- 
ance will be takin' me there. There's not 
many people about at this time, and your 
ladyship and your lad3^ship's friend may rest 
assured that the honour of an Irishman, even 
a poor and distressed one, is pledged for respect- 
ful treatment and protection. Daniel O'Shea 
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feels himself privileged by your confidence, and 
Daniel O'Shea was never the man to break 
his wurrd to a lady." 

Mrs. Ebury looked at Lady Sue, and Lady 
Sue looked back at Mrs. Ebury. Mr. O'Shea 
waited patiently on their decision. 

Mrs. Ebury suddenly put one foot on the step 
and one hand on the door. She looked at the 
waiting figure and then at the cabman. 

" R^ent's Park, York Gate," she said, and 
seated herself beside Lady Sue. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

" I SHALL wait for you, out of hearing, of 
course/' said Editha Ebury, as the cab dashed 
off. "' This affair is on the knees of the gods 
with a vengeance. But you're under my 
protection, and I must look after you. If we 
should be seen entering the Park together no 
one would think anything of it, but if you were 
there alone it would be a totally different 
matter." 

'' What an odd man he is 1 " said Lady 
Sue. '' Do you think he's a — a, gentleman, 
Editha ? " 

" Difficult to say. He's certainly not in 
affluent circumstances. But he was very 
poUte." 

'' And, thank Heaven, the suspense will be 
over to-day I " 

" Have you any money about you ? " asked 
Mrs. Ebury abruptly. 
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" Money— yes. A few sovereigns. Why 
do you ask ? " 

" Because I have an idea that your Irish 
friend will institute a loan before you have 
done with him." 

Lady Sue crimsoned. "Oh,Editha! What 
an idea 1 Why should you think so ? " 

" Oh 1 I have presentiments sometimes," 
answered Mrs. Ebury. ** And I'm as certain 
our out-at-dbows friend wants money, as I am 
certain that you will have to buy his informa- 
tion from him." 

"" I don't care/' said Lady Sue impatiently. 
'* If what he has to tell me is of value I shall 
be quite ready to pay for it." 

"" He may insist on the payment in advance. 
That is why I asked you how much you had. 
I could lend you twenty pounds if you wish. 
I put two ten-pound notes into my purse before 
I came out. I'U make them over to you. 
Then you can face any emergency." 

She opened her purse and took out the notes. 
Lady Sue put them into ha: chatelaine bag. 

" I hope they won't be needed/' she said. 
** It's awfully good of you, Editha, to see this 
thing through." 
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" I'm glad you hadn't to go to that hotel/' 
answered Mrs. Ebury. " I can't tell you how 
I disliked the idea. As for what Taylor would 
have imagined — ^well, words fail me. Re- 
member now that I diall keep you in view all 
the time. If — ^if you are alarmed or annoyed, 
just wave your handkerchief. I shall see the 
signal, and come to your assistance. I can't 
help thinking the man's appearance spells 
adventurer. Still, you have always had your 
way, and I suppose you always intend to 
have it I " 

" I believe you are every bit as curious as I 
am myself," said Lady Sue. 

*' No. I'm only interested — ^at present." 

" The effect is the same. Oh, here we are, 
thank goodness I Stop the man at the 
entrance. I won't drive in." 

They both got out, paid the cabman, and 
turned into the broad roadway that led to the 
Park. Another hansom followed close on 
their own and also discharged a fare, who 
handed up his shilling and sauntered in, 
keeping a respectful distance behind the two 
graceful figures. 

*' They're fine women, the both of them," he 
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said. " Somehow Fm glad it's the other one 
who is Lady Susan. I suppose I must follow 
their lead?" 

At one of the quiet unfrequented roads the 
two women stopped, turned, and seeing the 
advancing figure stood still, awaiting him. 

Mrs. Ebury was spokeswoman. '' Please 
understand, Mr. O'Shea," she said, " that I 
have no intention of intruding on your con- 
fidence. I shall simply await my friend 
here/' 

He bowed politely. ** What I have to 
communicate to Lady Susan is very serious. 
It may occupy a — a considerable time." 

" Make it as short as you can. You under- 
standf I suppose, that the circumstances of this 
meeting are a Uttle — ^unconventional ? " 

" The circumstances," said O'Shea gallantly, 
" are not of the sort that an Irishman would 
quarrel with, madam." 

She smiled despite herself, and turned to 
Lady Sue. " Remember I " she whispered, 
and with a slight bow to the pertinacious 
Hibernian, turned aside into one of the 
narrow side paths. 

Lady Sue's heart beat quickly. " Please 
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don't keep me in suspense/' she said. " What 
did your letter mean ? " 

" If I answer yom: ladyship's question 
directly and at once, confusion would be 
worse confounded. There is a long story 
to tell first. It concerns the honour of your 
family." 

"' I will listen as patiently as I can/' said 
Lady Sue. 

" Then may I suggest to your ladyship that 
we should walk on ? It is cold standing still, 
and a lengthened conversation would attract 
attention." 

She turned, and they walked slowly down 
the path. 

"To begin with/' said the Irishman, "it 
seems I should apologise to your ladyship for 
that letter. But seein' that I'm myself the 
victim of a scoundrelly trick and left, so to 
say, in the lurch after putting my life in 
jeopardy, I'm sure your ladyship will excuse 
my intrusion." 

" Yes, yes," said Lady Sue impatiently, " but 
do please come to the point. What member 
of my family has wronged you, and how did 
you find me out ? " 
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*' Your ladyship has a cousin — Captain 
Jasper Mallory by name ? " 

She started. "Yes." 

" This same Captain Mallory was stationed 
at Ballymena, County Cork, a matter of two 
years or so back." 

" WeU ? " she said impatiently. 

" I see I'm right. To continue, then, I made 
his acquaintance at a time when I was very 
down on my luck and particularly anxious to 
get out of Ireland, which same country is in a 
bad way, and offers no chance for a needy man 
to betta: himself. How I came to know 
Captain Mallory was through a trifling matter 
of horse-racing, and that led to our better 
acquaintance. There was talk then of troubles 
to come in South Africa, and I was thinking of 
volunteering for the scrimmage when one day 
Captain Mallory sends for me with a — a sort of 
proposal." 

He paused again. He looked at Lady Sue's 
lovely intent face, and then away over to the 
leafless trees and gleaming water in the 
distance. 

" It was a queer sort of suggestion. I didn't 
like it. But he made out the man was a 
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blackguard and disgrace to the family and 
that if I kept my eye on him ^" 

" But who was it ? I really can't follow 
you ! " exdaimed Lady Sue desperately. 

" Who ? Well, best not to be mentioning 
names, my lady. Twas an enemy of the 
captain's, and a sort of distant connection at 
the same time." 

" Not— not Lord Edensore ? " gasped Lady 
Sue. 

'" No, your ladyship, that wasn't the name 
at all. A young fellow ; careless, sport-loving, 
bold as a Uon. Sure, when I got to know him 
and we had camped together and shared 
adventures by the score, it wasn't in my heart 
to harm a hair of his head for twice the sum of 
money I'd been offered. Ronalds was the 
name he went by, my lady. Just plain 
Ronalds, with a ' Mister ' to back it. We don't 
trouble much about superfluous titles out in 
that land. He was all for adventuring into 
the wildest part o' the country, where the big 
game is. He could speak one or two native 
dialects, and as for me I'd been many times to 
Africa and was always craving for the life 
which leaves a taste behind it, my lady, that 
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nothin' quite satisfies ever again. Well, there 
came a time when the thing I had midertaken 
to do, looked the bad and blackguard trick it 
was, and for the soul of me I could not do it. 
The boy was so trustful, and so frank. Many 
and many a night as we lay by the camp fire 
smoking our pipes and listening to the howls 
and strange cries of wild beasts, and looking 
up at the stars so clear and calm above us, 
did I feel inclined to tell him of his cousin's 
hatred, and how he wanted to be in his shoes. 
But somehow I didn't. He talked of you, my 
lady, his cousin Lady Sue, and how you'd been 
as brother and sister together, and in a way I 
got to hear a lot about the family, and the old 
Abbey and its queer stories. So time went on, 
and tihen suddenly we got separated. We had 
gone different ways with native guides for a big 
shoot. But, of course, we'd planned a meeting- 
place, so as to be together again. But when I 
arrived there he hadn't come, and though I 
waited and waited, divil a sight of him again. 
Still I hadn't fear of harm, for I knew he was 
clever enough at the hunter's tricks and used 
to forest and veldt same as myself, and had had 
trustworthy Zulus with him. All of a sudden 
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we came on him again. Twas near one of the 
big rivers, and he was trjdng to get some native 
tribe to get him a dhow. That's a native boat, 
your ladyship. Well, I didn't like the look of 
the gentry at all, at all. I told him so, but he 
wouldn't listen. To make my story a bit 
shorter, my lady, I soon had proof that my 
suspicions were correct. They wanted to offer 
him as a sacrifice to their gods on account of 
his being a white man and a great hunter. As 
soon as I discovered this, I warned the boy and 
the guide who was devoted to him. We 
planned our escape, but the devils were keener 
than we thought. 'Tis too horrible a business 
for your ladyship's ears. I'll only say that I 
did get out of their clutches, but poor Ronalds 
wasn't so fortunate." 

Lady Sue had grown very white. She 
shuddered. " Oh ! how awful ! Do you mean 
to say then that you left him to the mercy of 
those black fiends ? " 

" I couldn't help myself. We all had the 
same chance." 

'' But mightn't he have escaped ? Wasn't it 
possible ? " 

" No, my lady. I fear not. You see 'twas 
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him they wanted; the white hunter, as I 
told you/' 

" But even in cases as desperate, men 
have escaped, when they've been given up for 
dead." 

'' That's true, but this poor lad hadn't a 
ghost of a chance, StiU, bad as that business 
is, it's not altogether the one about which I've 
troubled your kdyship." 

Lady Sue lifted her ashen face; she felt 
as if an icy hand was clutching at her 
heart. 

'* Not this ? But what could you possibly 
have worse to tell me ? ** 

'' Well, more a word of warning about the 
man whose interest it was that your cousin 
should die — or disappear." 

" You mean Captain Mallory ? " 

'' The same, my lady. A schemin' black- 
guard if ever there was one. I can't get word 
or sign of him. Yet 'twas on his errand I went 
to Africa. The truth is " 

He hesitated. Lady Sue's hand instinctively 
went to the chatelaine bag at her waist. How 
wise Editha had been 1 

'" I understand," she said. '' Captain 
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Mallory owes you money. And he won't 
pay it." 

" That's true for your ladyship, but it's not 
all. I want to get at him. I must see him, 
and divil a bit can I find out where he is at the 
present moment/' 

Lady Sue thrust the bag into his hand. 

•' That will help you/' she said. '^For the 
present I can bear no more. But I shall see 
you again. I — I must see you. And — ^if you 
want an interview with Captain Mallory, 
write to him at Caerwydden Abbey, North 
Wales." 

*' Is it there he is ? " exclaimed the Irish- 
man. 

His hand had closed over the little velvet 
bag. He was half ashamed to take it, 
but he was not in a financial condition to 
refuse. 

" I'm not above accepting a loan from your 
ladyship, under the circumstances," he said, 
as they paused and faced one another in the 
gathering dusk. '' There's more behind this 
than your ladyship knows. There's more to 
come out maybe than either of us guesses at 
this present moment." 
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A little hysterical sob caught Lady Sue's 
throat. 

More to come t Did this man guess or 
imagine how much more might come out 
before this m3^tery was solved ? 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Frou the distance Mrs. Ebury had patiently 
watched them. Once or twice they stopped 
abruptly and seemed in eager discussion. 
Then they resumed their walk. To and fro, 
to and fro under the leafless trees, and to and fro 
with exemplary patience paced the interested 
spectator. Half an hour, three-quarters, an 
hour. And still the interview was not 
over. 

Mrs. Ebury was tired and cold. A chill 
wind had sprung up. The bare branches of the 
leafless trees swayed and creaked mournfully. 
The sky was douded. Rain threatened and 
there was no shelter, neither had they provided 
themselves with umbrellas. 

" One last turn," she said to herself. " And 
then " 

But there was no need to form resolves. 
Lady Sue was advancing rapidly towards her. 
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Lady Sue alone. Her companion had dis- 
appeared. 

Mrs. Ebury looked anxiously at her friend. 
Her eyes were dark and angry. The livid line 
around her lips spoke of passion tense and 
terrible. 

She put her hand on Editha's arm and drew 
her rapidly along. 

" For God's sake, don't speak to me, 
don't ask me anything 1 Only let us get 
home ! " 

Mrs. Ebury was a sensible woman. She said 
nothing. They reached the gates as the first 
chill drops of rain began to fall. Mrs. Ebury 
signalled the first passing hansom, and they 
got in. She gave the Pont Street address. 
Lady Sue leant back and closed her eyes. 
She was deathly white. Her friend feared 
she was about to faint. 

" Sue, dearest," she said gently, " are you 
ill?" 

An impatient shake of the head was the only 
answer. The horse was a good horse; the 
cab bowled swiftly and smoothly along. But 
before they reached Pont Street the threatened 
rain was falling in torrents. The driver let 
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down the window. Mrs. Ebury leant back. 
In doing so her eyes fell on Lady Sue's dress. 
She noted that the silver chain of the chatelaine 
belt hung solitary against the dull black skirt. 
The chatelaine bag, which had formed Lady 
Sue's purse, and into which she had crushed 
the bank-notes — ^was gone. 

That silent miserable drive was over at last. 
Mrs. Ebury sat by the fire in her boudoir 
awaiting tea, and awaiting also with consuming 
curiosity the appearance of her friend. 

Whatever that communication had been 
there was no doubt that it had had an extra- 
ordinary effect upon Lady Sue. She had seemed 
as one stunned, distraught. As if her faculties 
had been paralysed. Editha felt alarmed. If 
only she had spoken, given any hint, but no 
statue could have been more silent. 

Tea was brought in. She waited, wondering 
whether to send a message to her friend's 
room, or leave her to come or not as she 
pleased. The situation was tense and in- 
e:q>licable. Yet there must be an explanation 
possible — ^a climax to the strange incongruous 
events of this strange day. 
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The door opened suddenly. It was Lady 
Sue at last. She crossed the room and dropped 
into the chair beside the fire. There was colour 
in her face and resolution. She had fought 
out her trouble. Now came the question how 
to surmount its attendant difficulties. 

It was no ordinary affair of everyday life. 
On the contrary, it was just what Lady Sue 
specially detested. A melodramatic horrible 
history. A series of occurrences more fitted for 
the Porte St. Martin stage than to a prosaic 
English household. Probably the story had 
lost nothing in the telUng. Mr. O'Shea had the 
eloquence and powers of description for which 
his countrjmien are renowned. In his life he 
had played many parts, stage villain among 
them. Now it had pleased him to use the 
reverse side of the professional shield and pose 
as a virtuous and repentant hero. His real 
reasons for repentance, of course, only con- 
cerned himself. There had been no need to 
explain them. 

Lady Sue asked for some tea in her natural 
voice, and drank it in her natural manner. 
Then she pushed away the cup and looked 
at Editha Ebury. 
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"I have told Taylor to pack," she said. 
" I'm going back to Wales to-morrow/' 

Mrs. Ebury gave a little disappointed 
murmur. 

" I wish I could tell you everjrthing I " went 
on Lady Sue, clasping and unclasping her 
hands in an odd, nervous fashion. " But I 
can't. It must seem horrible, and secret, 
and all that, but I can't help it. I feel as if 
what I heard must be locked up close and 
tight from everyone— even myself. I know 
it's there, I feel its dreadful weight, but I won't 
unlock the door and let it through to— to 
torment me ! " 

Mrs. Ebury's pretty face grew more and 
more bewildered. 

" Of course, my dear," she said, " you 
mustn't think yourself bound to tell me what 
that man sold to you to-day." 

" Sold I " exclaimed Lady Sue. 

"Aminot right?" 

" He asked for nothing. But I gathered he 
was poor. I know he has voyaged back to 
England in order to repair a — a great wrong. 
And so " 

" You assisted to pay the repairs. I 
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thought as much, when I missed your chate- 
laine bag." 

Lady Sue looked at her friend with wide 
miserable eyes. " Editha, be merciful I '* she 
implored. " I have only you to speak to. 
And even to you I daren't tell everything.", 

Mrs. Ebury answered the appeal by clasping 
her friend's hand. 

" Dearest Sue/' she said. " Be sure I love 
you well enough to help you in any possible 
way i I can see you are in trouble. If it 
would help you to speak I am ready to hear. 
If, on the other hand, you feel it is best to 
be silent, I shan't bother you^with questions. 
Now, are you really determined to return to 
Wales to-morrow ? " 

" Yes," she said ; " I must." 

" Yom: mother's letter has not yet arrived. 
It may come by the last post to-night, or 
the first in the morning. Would that letter 
have any effect on your decision ? " 

She shook her head. '' None. What I 
do is independent of anything I may hear from 
the Abbey." 

" Very well," said Editha Ebury. " That 
settles one point. For the next, my dear Sue, 
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I am going to ask you to invite me to go bade 
with you. I am sure you won't refuse. You 
have ordered your maid to pack your dothes. 
I will order mine to do the same for me. 
I shall tell Oliver that instead of Algiers or 
the Riviera I am going to try Wdsh air. 
What do you say ? " 

Lady Sue looked at her with suddenly 
dimm^ eyes. "What can I say— except 
that you will be the greatest comfort possible ? 
I should not have dared to ask you. It is so 
dull and quiet at the ^Abbey. I'm afraid 
you won't like it, Editha." 

" Nonsense I It will be a delightful change. 
Sometimes I like to be quiet, and no one need 
be dull who has any common sense. I hope 
I possess some. Anyway, we'll start off to- 
morrow morning, and I'm at your service 
whenever you need me." 

"That's good to hear," said Lady Sue, 
drawing a deep breath of relief. " I can tell 
you one thing, Editha, and that is that my 
doubts are in no way solved. For aught I 
know, Ronald is Lord Edensore and my 
cousin. This — ^this strange^ Irishman has only 
complicated matters. He knew Ronald : they 
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were together in Central Africa. Then they 
lost sight of each other. But it's not that 
part of the story that troubles me. It's 
something quite different.'* 

*' Different from the change in your cousin, 
and our theories respecting it ? " 

" Yes." 

''The whole business seems a network of 
complications/' said Mrs. Ebury. 

'' You are right. I little imagined that 
Uncle Geoff's death would only pave the way 
for doubt, mystery, and dishonour." 

Mrs. Ebury was silent for a moment or two. 

" I cannot see any clue at present. Perhaps 
when I am on the ground, light will come to 
me. I'm considered rather good at solving 
problems, you know. However, the fact of 
this Irishman having met your cousin in 
Africa ought to help you with dates and 
circumstances. Did he tell you when and 
where and how they parted ? " 

" Yes," said Lady Sue, her lips whitening 
suddenly. " According to his story, if I am 
to believe it, Ronald cannot possibly be alive." 

*' My dear ! " almost gasped Mrs. Ebury. 
" What a statement I Have you any proof ? " 
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She shook her head. *' None. I don't 
want it, Editha. Shocking as it may seem, 
I would rather the mystery remained misolved 
than that Jasper Mallory should find himself 
the head of our house and family." 

" It was and is to Jasper Mallory's interest 
to prove Ronald's death." 

" Of course/' she shuddered sUghtly. "He 
has tried to encompass that death once 
already. He may have done it a second 
time " 

" Sue, think what you are sajdng ! " 

" I do think. I have a rooted conviction in 
my own mind respecting Jasper. He thought 
his way to the succession dear. Now he is 
getting desperate. You see, Editha, as Earl 
of Edensore he could resign his commission and 
avoid the war. As mere Captain Mallory it 
would be a disgrace and scandal to do so." 

" And he is coward enough to love his own 
skin best ? " said Mrs. Ebury. 

" Indeed, that's true. When you see him 
you will be able to judge whether I am right 
or not." 

" I am most anxious to see him," said Mrs. 
Ebury. " But more than all am I anxious 
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for the solution of this other mystery. Who 
is it that is personating Ronald if Ronald is 
dead, or a captive in South Africa ? Who is 
suffering the penalty of that personation at 
the present moment ? " 

Lady Sue rose from her chair. 

"Yes/' she echoed. ''Who?" 
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CHAPTER XV 

The expected letter from Lady Anne did not 
arrive till the next morning. 

Lady Sue read it in her own room. 

She learnt that Lord Edensore had been 
shot accidentally in what seemed to have been 
a poaching fray. The keepers were giving 
chase to some suspicious characters when they 
heard the sound of guns in the plantation. 
They hurried in that direction. It was late 
afternoon, and the dusk interfered with their 
movements and their search. After a long 
interval their dogs' barking attracted them. 
They found the animals beside a figure stretched 
on the ground. At first they imagined it was 
one of the poachers ; but to their amazement 
discovered it was their master himself. 

With great difiBiculty they managed to con- 
vey him to the Abbey. A doctor was sent for. 
The young Earl had been wounded in the 
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shocilder, the shots, fortunately, just escaping 
the right lung. He had bled profusdy before 
the men had discovered him. He was very 
weak, and quite unable to give any particulars 
as to the accident. Richards was nursing and 
looking after him, and Jasper Mallory was 
most concerned and attentive. The doctor 
assured them there was no occasion for alarm, 
and the Earl had b^;ed Lady Anne not to 
tell her daughter of the accident. But Lady 
Anne thought it only right she should know, 
and please herself as to whether she would 
return or not. 

Lady Sue's face looked white and anxious 
as she laid the closely covered sheets down 
beside her. 

" I'm glad I decided," she said to herself. 
" And thifr— serves as excellent excuse." 

Through the long tiring journey she was 
very silent and preoccupied. She had shown 
her mother's letter to Mrs. Ebury, and they 
had discussed it together. 

" Are poachers common to those regions ? " 
Mrs. Ebury asked. " One has a sort of idea 
that the Welsh are all pious, honest, chapel- 
going folk with a passion for harps and the 
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tonic sol-fa. Poachers and vagabonds don't 
quite harmonise with that theory ; do they ? " 

But Lady Sue did not smile. The affair was 
not one to jest about. After the fever and 
wounds of his late expedition this attack on 
the young man's Uf e might be of a more serious 
nature than anyone anticipated. Besides, she 
was conscious of something which invested it 
with a significance of which her mother and 
her friend were ignorant. Yet how could she 
thresh out the mystery of this cowardly attack ? 
How set the law on the heels of the offender ? 
No word of justice or pursuit had been in her 
mother's letter. Statements had been accepted 
without question. She felt that she would 
have many inquiries to make ere her mind 
was at rest. 

" You wired, of course ? " said Mrs. Ebury, 
as the train drew into the little station. 

Lady Sue looked blank. " I forgot all about 
it ! What could have possessed me ? There'll 
be nothing to meet us. I shall have to send 
Taylor to the inn for a fly." 

As they stood speaking to the maid, Mrs. 
Ebury saw another figure at the end of the 
platform. There was something familiar about 
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it despite the change made by ulster and travel- 
ling cap. 

She felt certain it was O'Shea. He came 
slowly forward, carrying his own bag. As he 
neared the two ladies he raised his cap. 

'' Can I be of any assistance ? " he inquired 
of Lady Sue. 

She looked amazed. The last person she 
had expected to see was the man whom she 
had parted with in Regent's Park the previous 
day. 

" Thank you — ^no/' she said coldly. " I am 
sending to the inn for a conveyance.'' 

" You are no doubt surprised to see me 
here/' he went on. '' The surprise is mutual. 
I had not reckoned on meeting your lady- 
ship so soon again. I have business here. 
Business with Captain Mallory." 

Mrs. Ebury looked astonished. Lady Sue 
made no remark. 

" I suppose I shall find accommodation at 
the inn ? " continued the Irishman. " This 
part of the country is strange to me. If your 
ladyship is sure I can do nothing " 

" No— no, thank you," said Lady Sue 
hastily. " We shall wait in the waiting-room 
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fcff the carriage. Yes — ^you will find the inn 
quite comfortable. I — I suppose you have no 
message for Captain Mallory that I could 
deUver ? " 

*' I thank your ladyship. I will not trouble 
you. I shall write to the captain to-night." 

He lifted his cap and walked away. 

" WeU ! " exclaimed Mrs. Ebury. " I am 
too surprised to express surprise. That man 
has followed us, I'm sure." 

*' Impossible," said Lady Sue. " He couldn't 
have known we were coming down." 

" Did you mention your — ^Lord Edensore's 
accident to him ? " 

" Yes," she said, after some hesitation. 

" That accounts for it." 

" I don't see why it should. You heard 
what he said ? " 

" About Captain Mallory ? Yes. That may 
have been an inspiration of the moment. He 
has the happy audadty of his nation." 

" Well, never mind him ! " exclaimed Lady 
Sue impatiently. '' Come and let us warm 
ourselves at the fire. It will be at least 
twenty minutes before that fly arrives. I 
wish you had reminded me, Editha." 
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" It was all done in such a hurry. I never 
thought of the necessity. They won't be 
expecting us ? " 

" No. But you can have my room, and I'll 
sleep in mother's for to-night." 

" I wasn't thinking about the ro<Mn," said 
Mrs. Ebury. " I am rather revelling in this 
adventure. The more unusual and unexpected 
the circtunstances arising out of it, the better 
I am pleased." 

Lady Sue stood warming her feet before 
the blaizing fire. She thought it very nice of 
her friend to take the inconvenience so lightly. 
But the fact of her own remissness was a 
reminder of this new strange absorption in 
the momentous secret it had been her fate to 
discover. Taylor returned at last in the 
carriage, and leaving their heavy luggage to 
be sent on later, the two friends drove off. 

Their arrival created quite a stir. Mrs. 
Brock was distressed at having received no 
intimation. Lady Anne alternated between 
delight at her daughter's return and lamenta- 
tions over the recent tragedy. 

Jasper Mallory did not appear on the scene 
until dinner was announced. 
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Lady Sue had heard that the young Earl's 
condition was satisfactory. The shots had 
been extracted. There was no fever, and with 
quiet and rest it was expected that he would 
soon recover. 

Mallory seemed more surprised than pleased 
at his cousin's advent. It was evident that 
he had been drinking heavily, and it cost him 
an effort to disguise the fact. He gave several 
contradictory accounts of the accident. Lady 
Sue's questions irritated him, and her cross- 
examination put his statements to confusion. 
No one knew how it had happened. No one 
had seen the poachers. The keepers had only 
heard there were poachers in the neighbourhood. 
At one moment he said that he and Ronald 
were out shooting together. At another that 
he had not touched a gun since he had been 
at the Abbey. 

Mrs. Ebury, as one on mischief bent, per- 
sisted in innocent and misleading inquiries. 
She suggested tramps or gipsies instead of 
professional poachers. She related similar 
incidents, and illustrated them as fancy 
seemed good unto her. She declared that 
Sue and herself had come to nurse the hero 
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of the accident. They would go " on duty " 
and take it in turns, with Taylor as an auxiliary. 

When dinner was over, it was she who pro- 
posed coffee and cigarettes where they were 
at the table, and thus interfered with Mallory^s 
customary Ubations to Bacchus. She made 
amends for Lady Sue's silence, and drew her 
mother into strange and impossible channels 
of small talk. Lady Anne was one of those 
women who revel in detail, but are exquisitely 
illogical. She was always charmed with Mrs. 
Ebury, but more charmed than ever to have 
her under her own eye, so to say, than to simply 
have glimpses of her in comet-like flights from 
house to house and county to county. Such 
had been her previous experience. 

It was probably due to Mrs. Ebury's efforts 
that Lady Sue's silence and preoccupation 
were not more noticeable, and that Mallory 
suffered an unobtrusive footman to remove 
the decanters and supply him with strong 
black coffee. 

She amused him, and distracted his thoughts. 
Bssides, she was a very pretty woman, and a 
woman evidently not averse to flirtation of 
a kind. 
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She had just mvolved Jasper in a discus- 
sion on the merits of foreign service v^sus 
home interests, when a footman entered the 
room and handed him a letter. 

"The — ^the gentleman is waiting, sir," he 
observed with some diffidence. 

Mallory glanced at the envelope, and the 
blood flew to his face. He snatched it from 
the salver, and forgetful of apology to those 
present, hastily ran his eyes over the contents. 
He crushed up the note in his hand. 

*' Waiting— did you say ? " 

'* Yes, sir. I showed the gentleman into the 
library. He said he knew you would see him. 
He had just come from South Africa." 

*' South Africa I " The three women turned 
at the words, and all looked at Mallory. He 
rose and pushed aside his chair. 

"Excuse me. I must see this man," he 
muttered, and left the room. The footman 
followed. Mrs. Ebury suddenly bent down 
and picked up the envelope which had fluttered 
to the floor unobserved. She laid it down 
on the table by Jasper's cup. Her eyes 
met Lady Sue's inquiry with answering 
significance* 
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" I fancy it is Irish caligraphy/' she 
said. i 

Lady Anne looked up in mild surprise. 
" My dear, how clever you must be ! Fancy 
being able to tell the meaning of a letter 
by its address! I have heard graphology 
is a most interesting study. I suppose you 
have studied it ? '* 

"Yes," said Mrs. Ebury. "I have a 
wonderful memory for handwriting. I never 
forget one that I have once seen.*' 

" Dear me ! " said Lady Anne. " I'm 
afraid I only remember the writing of my 
own relatives. I always wonder who a letter 
is from, and then when I read it I think how 
stupid not to remember. It is the same with 
faces. I have offended so many people 
because I can't remember who they are — 
even when they speak. Now Sue is so different. 
She never forgets a face that she has seen. 
But, of course, we can't all have the same 
gifts, can we ?" 

" Of course not. It is just that failure 

which makes Ufe so interesting. If there were 

no stupid people, the clever ones wouldn't 

have a chance unless they really were clever. 
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A great many are only a little less stupid. 
But they shine— by contrast 1 " 

'' Ah^ yes. ' A little less and how much it 
is/ as Browning says," observed Lady Anne. 
*' But do you think, my dear, that smoking is 
quite— quite good for women ? " 

The irrelevance of the question amused Mrs. 
Ebury, who was lighting a second cigarette. 

"I don't know,'* she said. "We don't 
consider about a thing being good or bad if we 
want it, or like it." 

'' And do you really like smoking ? Of 
course I know it's done, and heaps of women 
smoke as much as men do ; but I think it must 
be harmful." 

Lady Sue roused herself suddenly. 

''Mother dear," she said, "can't I see 
Ronnie to-night ? Do you think it would 
harm him ? " 

Lady Anne looked doubtful. 

" The doctor said he was to be kept very 
quiet. There's Richards and the woman from 
the village, Mrs. Jones, who goes out nursing, 
to attend to him. I— I really think, dear, 
you must wait till to-morrow. It would be a 
pity to run any risk." 
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Her daughter rose from the table. She 
pushed her hair away from her forehead with 
a sudden weary gesture. 

'' I want to see him/' she said. '' I shall 
not speak — only just look in at the door. 
Don't worry yourself, mother. I am as anxious 
for his recovery as you are.'* 

*' You are so wilful. Sue darling. I know 
it's no use to say anything if your mind is 
made up. Are you going now ? '* 

Lady Sue nodded. 

Her mother sighed resignedly. She turned 
to Mrs. Ebury as the door closed. 

" Isn't it funny/' she said, " that Sue should 
be so anxious ? And after pretending to me 
she didn't care a rap about Ronald I Still, if 
things did come roimd it would be very nice. 
A suitable arrangement in every way. Do 
you think — I hope it's not a breach of con- 
fidence to ask, but Sue might be more confi- 
dential to you — do you think there's any 
chance of her coming round to the idea ? We 
have always thought it would be so suit- 
able." 

" It would," said Mrs. Ebury. " And that 
is probably why it will never happen I " 
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" Oh, do you think so ? " exclaimed Lady 
Anne disappointedly. " But why did she 
hurry home like this if — ^if she didn't care ? " 

" Why do women do the hundred and one 
inexplicable things they do ? " asked Mrs. 
Ebury. " Simply, my dear Lady Anne, be- 
cause they are curious, or bored, or indifferent. 
For no otiier logical reason." 

Lady Anne sighed again. '' I am sure you 
are dreadfully clever, my dear, and I don't 
wonder Sue is so fond of you. But I wish you 
could give me some better reason for her 
sudden interest and anxiety about Ronald ? " 

"Surely it is natural," said Mrs. Ebury. 
" He is her cousin, and they have been on 
brotherly and sisterly terms for so long." 

She threw away her cigarette end, and 
rose and went over to the fire. 

Lady Anne rose also. "We will go to 
the library," she said. " The drawing-rooms 
are so large and cold. I never use them 
when we are only a family party." 

" But isn't Captain Mallory in the Ubrary 
with this visitor ? " asked Mrs. Ebury. 

" Oh, of course. I forgot. And that 
reminds me how curious that anyone should 
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come here to see Jasper I I wonder who it 
is ? I wonder " 

The door suddenly opened, and Lady Sue 
entered. With the opening of the door 
there came the sound of loud and angry 
voices raised as in dispute. 

Lady Anne started. " Dear me ! " she said. 
"What a strange noise! One would think 
they were quarrelling ! " 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Lady Sue closed the door sharply on her 
mother's words. She could have confirmed 
them had she chosen. 

Mallory and his friend were talking loudly 
and fiercely. She had heard O'Shea's voice 
as she crossed the hall to the dining-room. 
Heard good sound oaths rattled forth and 
Jasper's angry rejoinder. But at this 
moment it seemed to her a matter of supreme 
indifference. She was haunted by that pale 
face on the pillows ; the helpless appeal that 
a sick and suffering man always makes to a 
woman. 

He had not known of her presence. She 
had been true to her word, and merely looked 
in through the half-open door. The sight 
of the ghastly face, the bandaged arm lying 
outside the bed-dothes had been a shock to 
her. Richards was on duty, but the nurse 
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was in the adjoining dressing-room. She 
had come forward at the yomig lady's appear- 
ance, and whispered that the Earl was asleep. 
He had been feverish and restless all day. 
The doctor was coming again for a late visit 
about ten o'clock. 

Satisfied with that look, and the informa- 
tion, Lady Sue left the room. 

The sound of that angry dispute in the 
library greeted her on her return. She 
was honest enough with herself to confess 
it was expected. She wondered what would 
follow ? What would Jasper do ? 

He was ignorant of her knowledge of his 
secret, that O'Shea had been his paid tool. 
And furthermore, neither the tool nor the 
employer knew her own suspicions respect- 
ing the real Ronald. She felt she would 
cut out her tongue sooner than give a hint 
to Mallory. Better a usurper than this 
cowardly sot ! This man of intrigue and 
malice and murderous designs. 

Yet she would have dearly liked to hear 
what was passing between the two men. 
The closing of the door had been an act 
of courage, so keen was her curiosity. 
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The actual scene was worthy of the two 
actors in it. Mallory had commenced it 
with fury. 

" What the devil brings you here ? " he 
blustered. '' How dare you send me such a 
message? " 

"The only divil that brought me was 
me own inclinations/' said the Irishman 
coolly. ''And as for sending a message, 
how else would I be getting word of 
you ? " 

'' But you needn't have followed it up 
by coming on its heels ! " 

'' Maybe not. But 3^u see Fve had 
experience of your wa3m before this, and 
there's no time to waste. I heard in the 
village yonder that your cousin had re- 
turned on the eve of his father's death. 
Your cousin, Ronald, Lord RoUestone ? 
Is that true ? " 

Jasper stared. "Of course it is. You 
blundering fool, do you pretend it's news ? " 

" It is news, Captain. Your cousin. Lord 

RoUestone, was in the hands of a native 

tribe— the Asshanyas — when I last saw him. 

They were on the eve of offering him as a 
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sacrifice to their god. We were both to 
have been offered, but I escaped. He is 
as surely dead as ever man was ! " 

" Dead I " gasped Jasper Mallory. " Are 
you mad, or am I ? Ronald has returned. 
Ronald is now the Earl of Edensore ! " 

" Nonsense I " exclaimed O'Shea. " I teU 
you I shadowed him as 3rou — suggested. 
I only lost sight of him once because I hadn't 
money to hire a dhow. Then I caught 
him up again. He was seemingly very 
friendly with these natives, and they had 
made him free of their camp. He was in 
high glee over the lions he had bagged, 
and the blacks had a great respect for 
him owing to his being such a wonderful 
shot. But all the time they only wanted 
to get him into their clutches and offer him 
as a sacrifice, as I told you. To do this 
he had to be decoyed to their village and 
shown to the priests. I overheard this 
and warned him '* 

" What in heaven's name for ? " in- 
terposed Mallory. 

The Irishman laughed contemptuously. 

'* Why ? Simply because it was too 
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horrible a form of death for a man who had 
never harmed me. We had planned to 
escape. He and I and a native gnide who 
was devoted to him. But that same night 
the fiends set on us. We fought like mad- 
men. It was pitch dark and a hand-to- 
hand m£l£e; revolvers to spears, and a 
knife thrust to follow. How I escaped with 
my life I don't know, but it was RoUestone 
they were after, and RoUestone was a 
prisoner in their hands three months ago." 

"He escaped I It's a he " 

" I'll trouble you to take back that word. 
Captain!" said O'Shea. "Blackguard I 
may be; and bedad there's a pair of us at 
the trade, but divil a word of a lie have I 
spoken this night I " 

** If you escaped — ^why shouldn't he ? " 

" For the good and sufficient reason that 
I fell in with one of the tribe near the coast, 
and being disguised as a native, and clad 
only in a Uon skin and knowing most of 
their dialects, got out of him the news of 
the great rites and sacrifices that had taken 
place. And the White Hunter, as they 
called him, was specially mentioned as being 
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sacrificed to pacify their own special deity. 
Alive ! I'd stake my soul he isn't. Whoever 
is here is foxing, that I'll take my oath. It's 
not your cousin." 

" He is as like my cousin as a face in the 
glass is like the face looking at it ! " ex- 
claimed Jasper, beginning to pace the room 
to and fro with swift unsteady steps. " Why 
— ^man alive ! I'd as soon doubt that I'm 
m3rself as that Edensore isn't Ronald." 

" It's impossible I " reiterated O'Shea. 
*' You're sajring this because you want to 
back out of your bargain." 

"You fool! If the man playing at this 
game wasn't safely accepted and installed 
and believed in, wouldn't I be Earl of Eden- 
sore at the present moment ? " 

O'Shea looked somewhat bewildered. 

"That's true," he said. "WeU, I can't 
make it out. Look, here's another point. 
I only just managed to reach England last 
week. I hadn't your address. I called at 
your Club. But they refused it. There was 
no letter from you at the usual place, so I 
went to the War Office. Learnt you were 
on leave, and then— well, I followed you 
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here. I hadn't seen a paper. I knew nothing 
of the old man's death untU Lady " 

He stopped suddenly and indulged in a 
violent fit of coughing. But Jasper had 
caught the word. 

" Lady who ? What do you mean ? " 
he asked quickly. 

" I mean the lady at the inn yonder/' 
said the Irishman mendaciously. ** Who else ? 
Faith, it's not the likes of me has the ac- 
quaintanceship of titled folks ! When I heard 
it, I said to myself, ' Now for my news, and 
now for a sight of his lordship's money.' 
Bedad, Captain, you've been near enough 
over that, and no mistake. It's time you 
made up for it." 

" Yoil ass ! Can't you understand what 
I've been telling you ? I'm not the Earl of 
Edensore. And whoever is masquerading is 
Ronald's double to the life, or Ronald him- 
self!" 

" By the living Moses, Captain, you must 
have been tricked by a mighty clever scoundrel 
entirely! I tell you again, and I shall say 
it while I've breath of life in my body, your 
cousin. Lord RoUestone, could no more be 
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here alive and well than I could be himself 
at the present moment." 

Jasper's temper rose. He swore and cursed 
and stormed. He refused to believe the 
story of the capture and sacrifice. How 
account for Ronald's receipt of the letters 
and cablegrams telling of his father's illness ? 
How explain his hurried return ? His acquaint- 
ance with everjrthing in the house ? His 
acceptance by the legal firm, who knew every 
member of the family ? 

These things were puzzling to answer, 
and O'Shea had no answer ready, but his 
conviction was imshaken. 

" Well, then, you must see him for your- 
self i " exclaimed Jasper at last, exasperated 
by the man's dogged persistence. '' I'll take 
you up to his room, and you can look at 
him through the door. He'll be none the 
wiser." 

" None the wiser ? " echoed O'Shea. " Oh ! 
that reminds me. I heard of an accident. 
A mj^terious affair it seems. What was the 
truth of it. Captain ? " 

" I know nothing except that he was shot 
through the shoulder," said Mallory sul- 
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lenly. ''Poachers are at the bottom of it. 
He's not very ill. Only, of course, the old 
fool of a doctor wants to make himsdf of 
importance, and there's the usual fuss of 
nurses, and att^idance, and keeping him 
isolated for fear of excitement/' 

** Excitement would be dangerous, per- 
haps ? " 

Jasper started slightly. Something in the 
tone of the man's voice struck a note of 
warning — or suggestion. 

" Of course it would. At least, so the old 
medico saj^." 

"WeU," said O'Shea, " 'twill be an easy 
matter to prove the truth of what I've been 
telling you. If this is our man, the real 
Ronald as you say, he'll know me. If he's 
an impostor, he won't." 

" Yes, but he's not conscious. He mustn't 
be disturbed. And he is well looked after. 
No chance of defying a rule of the sick- 
room ! " 

" Have you tried ? " 

A curious white line drew itself round 
Jasper Mallory's lips. 

" No-o. Of course not ! Why should I ? " 
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The Irishman shrugged his shoulders. " Oh, 
that's for you to say. You may have your 
reasons. There's not much love lost between 
you, to all appearance." 

Jasper said nothing. 

" Come now," said O'Shea. " Let's settle 
the affair once for aU. I need only a look 
to convince me he's the right man or not. 
If he is, I'll believe in miracles I By me 
soul. Captain, but that's a deuced unpleasant 
picture you've got hanging there ! " 

He was facing the picture of the Monk, 
and as he faced it the light fell on the evil- 
looking eyes; on the outstretched hand; 
on the pointing finger. 

Jasper turned sharply, and followed his 
gaze. 

" It's a vile, abonunable thing ! " he cried. 
" If I had my way, it shouldn't hang there an 
hour longer." 

" Any story about it ? " inquired the 
Irishman. 

"Oh, some absiurd l^;end. No one with 
two grains of sense could believe in it." 

But he kept his back turned to the strange 
picture, and his eyes averted. 
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*' Well, he's not the sort of gentleman I'd 
like to see walking in my halls/' laughed 
O'Shea. ' I could have sworn that finger 
moved a minute ago." 

" Oh, don't be an ass i " scoffed Mallory. 
" It's only the way the light happens to 
fall. Let's get back to our subject. I'U 
warrant you shall see this man upstairs and 
settle the question of identity/' 

" What excuse can you give ? " 

" I'll say you're an old fellow-traveller 
anxious to see him/' 

" When ? " 

*' Now. At once. The doctor usually paiys 
a last visit at ten o'clock. We might manage 
to see RoUestone, or whoever he is, before he 
comes." 

"I'm ready/' said O'Shea. "The thing 
baffles me entirely, and I'm as anxious as 
yourself to set it right. We can come back 
here afterwards, you know, and settle the 
details." 

Mallory gave him a black look. Details 
were not pleasant, and settling them meant 
reference to a matter singularly awkward and 
reprehensible. 
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But he said nothing. He opened the door, 
and seeing that the. hall was empty and 
silent, he conducted the Irishman up the 
staircase, across the gallery, and stopped 
finally at the door of Ronald's dressing-room. 

He turned the handle softly and looked 
in. Richards was sitting by the fire reading 
a sporting paper. 

" Where is Mrs. Jones ? " asked Jasper 
softly as he entered the room. 

" She's gone down to have her supper, 
sir," answered the man. "His lordship's 
asleep," he added. 

Jasper nodded. " This gentleman is an old 
friend of my cousin's," he said. "They 
were together in Africa. He is greatly con- 
cerned at his illness. It won't do any harm 
if he just looks at him through the door. 
We shall not disturb him." 

"The doctor said on no account was his 
lordship to be awoke." 

" We shan't wake him, I promise you." 

He made a sign to O'Shea, and liiey both 

moved on tiptoe to the intervening door. 

It was still ajar. A shaded lamp stood by 

the bed. Its light fell on the face of the 
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wounded man, showing it placid and un- 
troubled in slumber; the fair hair tossed 
and rumpled, the bandaged arm lying outside 
the white coverlet. 

O'Shea gazed and gazed like one bewildered. 
He passed his hand over his brow, looked 
again, and then turned to Jasper Malk)ry« 

" The devil's in it ! Tis the man himself ! " 

" I told you so/' 

" Which arm is it that's wounded ? " 
whispered the Irishman cautiously. 

" The right," said Jasper. 

** My man had a queer sort of mark on his 
wrist. 'Twas a cut* he told me. Has this one 
got it ? " 

*' Not on his wrist. On his hand." 

" Twas the wrist, and the right one, I'll 
take my life. Could I creep up to his side 
and just look ? I'll be careful not to waken 
hun." 

Jasper glanced over his shoulder, but 
Richards had returned to his paper, and was 
not paying any attention to the two men. 

'' Slip in like a mouse, then," he whispered 
to O'Shea, and the Irishman crept slowly, 
silently, into the room, and across the floor. 
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He stooped over the sleeping man. His 
eyes went to the helpless arm as it lay on 
the coverlet. The hand was closed; the 
bandage had been brought down the length 
of the arm and twisted across the back of 
the hand. The wrist was completely hidden* 
O'Shea adventured on touching the bandage 
to see if it was loose. It defied his cautious 
fingers. Then suddenly, as if the instinct 
of danger gave warning to the nerve centres of 
defence, the young man awoke. He looked 
at the face of this intruder as one looks at a 
stranger. 

" Who are you ? And what do you want 
here ? " he asked in astonishment. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

At sound of his master's voice, the watchful 
Richards sprang to his feet and hurried 
into the room. 

''Excuse me. sir, you promised not to 
disturb his lordship I " he exclaimed. 

O'Shea smiled oddly. " I beg his lordship's 
pardon. But he woke of himself. I — I'll 
not intrude upon him any longer." 

He rejoined Mallory, who still stood at the 
conmiunicating door between the bed and 
dressing room. 

''Faith, it's a puzzle, Captain," he said. 
" The man yonder isn't our man at all. Either 
you set me on a wild-goose chase, and 'tis 
the wrong one I've been dodging all this time, 
or— or we're bewitched." 

" Hush ! " said Mallory, in a hoarse 
whisper. "They'll hear you. Come along 
downstairs. What did he say when he 
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woke ? '• he asked when they left the outer 
room. 

"The divU a bit did he know me. He 
asked who I was and what I wanted." 

" And Richards will tell him what you 
said." 

"Well, that's no fault of mine. Oh, be- 
gorra, Captain, here's the ladies comin' out 
of the dining-room ! What'U I do ? " 

"Come on after me. They don't know 
you." 

" Whist — t ! I was after speaking to Lady 
Susan at the station yonder." 

" Well, what of that ? Ten to one if she'll 
remember you I '* 

But to his disgust the three women turned 
into the library as a matter of course. Lady 
Sue had seen them coming down the stairs 
and drawn her own conclusions. Not only 
was she consumed with curiosity, but she 
was determined to bafBe Jasper Mallory's 
scheme, if possible. 

As the two men reached the hall, she 
turned towards them, holding the door open. 

" Have you and your friend finished your 
business, Jasper ? " she asked in a loud, 
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dear voice. " Or do you wish to monopolise 
the library? If so, we'll retire to the 
boudoir." 

MaUory looked confused. " We haven't 
finished," he said, " but don't let us interfere 
with you. We can go into the dining-room." 

'* The servants are clearing away," she 
said. 

She took no notice of O'Shea. He might 
have been a piece of furniture for all she 
appeared to heed. Jasper bit his lip. 

" The servants can wait, I suppose." And 
he walked into the dining-room. 

O'Shea looked at Lady Sue. Her face was 
impenetrable. The scene of the previous 
day might never have taken place so far as 
she was concerned. Her indifference nettled 
hun. It also placed him at a disadvantage. 
But Jasper called him angrily, and he had 
no choice but to follow. 

" Bring sonie whisky and soda, and come 
back when I ring for you," said MaUory to 
the servant. He walked over to the fire- 
place, and taking out his cigarettes lit one 
and began to smoke. 

" Now," he said, turning fiercely on the 
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Irishman when they were alone. "Tell me 
what it all means." 

" Bedad ! that's just what I can't do ! " 
exclaimed O'Shea. " I'm as puzzled as your- 
self, my good sir. I maintain that if the 
man lying on that bed upstairs is your cousin, 
he's not the man I followed through Central 
Africa. If he's not your cousin, then why 
is he here and recognised as such by every 
one of the family ? " 

*' You fool ! " hissed Jasper. " You don't 
mean to say you were tracking a different 
man?" 

*' He was the dead image of the man Tve 
just seen. But that man didn't know me. 
You heard what he said." 

'* Perhaps he's not conscious, or perhaps he 
doesn't want to recognise you." 

He pushed the whisky across the table after 
hdpmg himself liberally. O'Shea followed 
so excellent an example before marshalling 
his forces for a fresh attack. 

" Well, as I said before, it bates me entirely." 

He put his hand into the breast pocket of 
his coat and pulled out a photograph. *' Here," 
he said. "This is what you gave me, isn't 
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it ? Well, with that and the name to go 
upon I couldn't make much of a mistake. 
And this is the man who was captured by 
the natives^ and whom I last saw bound 
and helpless in their hands. If he escaped 
it must have been by a mirade, and then 
what was to prevent him recognising me just 
now ? '* .. \ 

Jasper swore a fierce oath. His temper 
was rising. The impossibility of reconciling 
statements with facts made him furious. 

" If this fellow is playing a trick on us, by 
Jove i I'll make him pay for it/' he said. 

" But how are 3^u going to prove it ? 
Possession's nine points of the law, and I fail 
to see what use you can make of the truth I 
Besides — ^wounded and ill as he is, you wouldn't 
be allowed to bother him with questions. 
For the present there's nothing to be done. 
Only, as far as I'm concerned, I've fulfilled 
my part of the bargain, and I claim my 
price." 

" I can't see how you've fulfilled it. I'm 
not Earl of Edensore yet. I can't touch a 
penny of the rent-roll. I'm up to my ears 
in debt as it is. This — impostor hates me 
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as much as I hate him. I thought I had 
a chance with Lady Sue, but she's as capricious 
as a butterfly. So I'm stranded every way. 
Don't come down on me for money. I 
haven't any for mj^self, leave alone " 

"Very well. Captain. If that's the state 
of affairs, I must look after me own interests 
in another fashion ! " 

O'Shea rose, drank off his tumbler of 
whisky and soda, and replaced the photograph 
in his pocket. 

"I won't be wastin' your valuable time 
any longer. Captain,'* he said very quietly. 
" But just wish you good-evenin'." 

" Stop ! " cried Mallory. " What are you 
playing the fool for ? What do you intend 
to do next ? " 

'* There's such a thing as takin' one's pigs 
to another market. I'm thinkin' I won't 
have to take mine very far." 

"Oh! that's the game, is it ? You'll go to 
this fraud upstairs and round on me, will 
you ? I advise 3rou to think twice before 
you do that, my fine Paddy I Proofs aren't 
so easy to find as words. And if you're going 
to aid and abet this scoundrel in his imper- 
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sonation there'll be two of }rou to cool your 
heels m prison before many months are over 
your heads." 

O'Shea laughed boisterously. 

" Faith, then. Captain, don't you be too 
sure that yourself won't be kapin' us com- 
pany. Maybe it's not the sick gentleman 
rn be huntin' after at all ? No— but a very 
different sort of quarry. Yours isn't the 
only interest consamed. Captain Mallory. 
And for the matter o' that 'tisn't one person 
only I'd be servin' by lettin' the light o' day 
on your miserable schemin' ! Ah! ye can 
swear and mouth at me if ye like I When 
Danny O'Shea's blood's up 'tis httle he cares 
for the likes o' you. There's for you nowl 
Take it or lave it, 'tis all the same to me I " 

The fiery spirit had flown to his head. 
He was in a rcK^kless, impossible mood, caring 
neither for God nor man, as is the way of his 
countrymen when excitement gets the upper 
hand of prudence. 

Jasper Mallory became suddenly calm and 

cool. He saw his danger, and he saw, too, 

that the tool he had chosen was a two-edged 

one, and hard to grapple with. Besides, 
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if the man chose to play up to this pretender's 
assumption no one could prevent him. Proof 
lay with him. But it was proof of a peculiar 
kind, hard to get at or to deal with. No 
one could assert confidently that the present 
Earl was an impostor unless the real Ronald 
was forthcoming, or proofs of his death could 
be obtained. Looked at from any point 
of view the pu2zle was compUcated. But 
he saw plainly enough that it would be better 
to pacify O'Shea than to defy him. 

"There— don't make an ass of yourself, 
man/' he said to him pacifically. '' What's 
the use of quarrelling over the mistake ? 
Best to try and mend it—some way. I'll 
think matters over to-night and come round 
and see you in the morning. As for money, 
I daresay I can let you have ten pounds or 
so on account." 

He was thinking that he had as much right 
to help himself to funds as the pretended 
heir. And the keys were in his possession 
now. 

But O'Shea had taken to virtuous indigna- 
tion, and poured contempt upon seeming 
generosity. 
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'* I'll not be beholden to you for a farthing 
that isn't fair and square with our agree- 
ment. 'Tis your interest to prove that the 
man upstairs isn't the rightful earl. 'Tis 
perhaps another person's interest to prove 
that he is. Between the two of you I stand 
with my proofs, and my version of the story. 
A story not to your credit. Captain. Then 
there's the gentleman himself. Oh I 'tis a 
mighty fine complication, and little you 
thought what you were bringing on your 
shoulders when you came sneaking round 
Daniel O'Shea with your hints and your lies 
and your money I But he's no fool, and 
don't you go thinking you'll fox him, for you 
won't I " 

" Well, what do you want ? " asked Mallory 
sullenly. ^' Don't fence any longer. If 
you're going to stand by me, say so, and I 
swear I'll make it worth your while. If 
you're not — ^well, take the consequences I " 

O'Shea reflected for a moment or two.' 
Should he play a double game ? Should 
he let the traitor have a free hand until 

But then what of the other man ? What 
of the real earl ? What of Lady Susan ? 
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The situation was tense with interest; full 
of complications. He felt his mood was 
too savage, his brain too excited to think 
it out to-night. Better to temporise. Better 
sleep on the matter, as Mallory suggested. 

He looked suddenly up at his tempter. 

" Before God, Captain," he said, " I thmk 
you're a clever villain, and not overburdened 
with scruples I I'll take your advice, though. 
I'll sleep on it. Come down to the inn in the 
momin' and we'll see if we can't devise 
a plan to put the right man in his place and 
give the wrong his due I " 

Mallory's brow cleared. *'AhI you're 
sensible again. Believe me, it's a better 
pa3dng game to stick to me. Have some 
more whisky ? " 

" No, thank you," said the man curtly. 
** 111 be wishin' you good-night ; and may 
the night bring wisdom to both of us I '^ 

He walked over to the door and opened 
it. Jasper Mallory followed and saw him 
safely out into the grounds. Then he shut 
the great entrance door and returned to 
the dining-room with a smile of triumph 
on his lips. 
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O'Shea walked swiftly down the drive. 
Midway between the shrubbery and the lodge- 
gates he stopped short and gave a hurried 
exclamation. A shadowy figure gUded out 
from behind a belt of trees. It was too 
dark to see more than the outline. Face 
and hair were covered with the hood of the 
long motor doak she wore. 

"Who the devil are you?" cried the 
startled Irishman. 

The figure advanced and came dose to 
him. 

" I — I want to speak to you/' said Lady 
Sue's voice in agitated tones. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The Irishman was amazed. But he only 
masked his smprise by courtesy. He 
lifted his cap. " Honoured and delighted 
to be at your ladyship's service, he said." 

" Let us walk on. Keep in the shadows. 
I want to know why you were taken upstairs 
to-night to my — cousin's room ? " 

O'Shea held swift counsel with himself. 
Should he tell her the truth, or evade a direct 
reply ? 

" How did you know I was in your cousin's 
room ? " he parleyed. 

" Richards told me. He said you pro- 
fessed to be a friend, that you had been 
together in Africa. And yet — Ronald did 
not know you ! " 

" That's true ; he did not/' said O'Shea. 

" But why ? How do you explain it ? 
Was he conscious ? " 
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" He had his wits as dear as your lady- 
ship or meself at the present moment." 

" Then " 

She caught her breath hurriedly, and 
looked up in his face. The moon peering 
from behind a dark doud shone down on 
the pale beauty of her own, and the rufCled 
golden hair that framed it. O'Shea's Irish 
blood warmed to beauty and its appeal. 

" Faith, my lady/' he said bluntly, " it's 
the sequd to the story I told you yesterday. 
He's not the right man at all ! " 

She stood suddenly still. 

" How can you tell ? You may have 
been on a false traiL You may have come 
across someone resembling my cousin. 
And " 

'' And havin' the same name ? And bein' 
as like as two peas in a pod ? If we were 
all Uvin' in a story-book or play-actin' on 
the stage, such things might happen, my lady. 
But ask yourself, is it Ukdy in rale hfe ? 
Have you ever heard of such a case ? " 

She was silent. Her heart beat heavily. 
The perplexity of the situation grew with 
every day, with every fresh occurrence. 
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Farce had turned to tragedy. Life faced 
her, grim with realities that had to be reckoned 
with — ^not evaded. 

" No/* she said at last. " I have never 
heard of one, but all the same, stranger 
things happen in reality than we imagine/' 

" Faith, this is strange enough to puzzle 
Solomon himself/' said O'Shea. *' Here's 
Captain Mallory waitin' to step into some- 
body's shoes and call himself an earl. And 
here's somebody kapin' him out o' them 
same shoes and }^t he's not the rightful 
earl either! What are we to do, madam, 
at aU ? " 

'* Oh I won't you help me ? " she cried 
suddenly. '* You can see for yourself how 
I'm situated. I daren't breatiie my sus- 
picions to a soul. My mother hasn't the 
faintest idea of them, nor Jasper Mallory 
either. Oh! if only I had a friend whom 
I could trust, whom I could rely upon " 

The little break in her voice, the choking 
sob she repressed, went straight to the sus- 
ceptible heart of the Irishman. 

'' I'd ask no greater honour than to be 
your ladyship's friend, and serve you body 
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and soul ; but how the divil am I to do it ? 
Here I'm in the captain's pay— not that 
I've seen the colour of his money. It's his 
interest, of course, that Lord Rollestone 
should not succeed to the title and estates. 
It's also his interest to prove that the present 
gentleman is a decajnrer and a fraud. But 
by the powers o' glory 'tis mighty difficult 
to do one or other. One of the two is safe 
established and acknowledged. Where the 
other is, God above only knows. In kingdom 
come, I'm thinking. He hadn't an hour's 
chance of his life when I last set eyes on 
him." 

''You think it's quite impossible that he 
could have escaped ? That this — gentleman — 
is the Lord Rollestone you knew in Africa ? " 

•' Well, my lady, I'm willin' to give him 
the benefit of the doubt. It's true for you 
he didn't recognise me. But theie's another 
sign ye might go upon. The gentleman 
I knew and was companioning with had 
an ugly scar across the wrist of his right 
hand. Has this friend o' yours upstairs 
there got such a scar ? If so, he's the right 
man." 
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Lady Sue drew a quick breath. 

" Are you sure it was on the wrist— not 
the back of the hand ? " 

*'The wrist, my lady. I'd stake my life 
on it ! " 

Lady Sue's head drooped suddenly. Her 
case was hopeless. She knew it at last. 

" What can we do ? " she said brokenly. 
" What ought we to do ? " 

" I don't need words to tell me that your 
ladyship's none too anxious to have that 
blackguard of a captain rulin' it over you 
here," said O'Shea. "But right's right; 
and for the life o' me I can't see how the 
matter is to go on without some sort of a 
• show up • ! " 

'' Is there no way of communicating with 
that tribe— of ascertaining what really was 
Lord Rollestone's fate ? " she asked. 

As she said it, as her lovely eyes looked 
up at him and her voice trembled in en- 
treaty, all the latent chivalry of O'Shea's 
Irish nature sprang to life. He had been 
a scoundrel and adventurer. He had 
gambled and drank and generally fooled 
away golden opportunities of Ufe. He 
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had been reckless and irresponsible, and 
yet through it all had kept aglow one little 
spark of respect and admiration for a true 
woman. The innocent self-betrayal of this 
lovely creature touched him to the very 
core. He knew why she was so anxious 
to believe in the pretensions of this mys- 
terious stranger. And why she was equally 
anxious to do no wrong to the real man 
whose place had been usurped for some 
reason unknown. 

Perhaps she hardly guessed how she had 
betrayed her real feelings in the matter. 
O'Shea wondered if he could settle affairs 
to her satisfaction ? If he could set Jasper 
at defiance while outwardly seeming to 
serve him. The possibility of the whole 
scheme flashed before him in a moment. 
For he alone could do this thing. He 
knew the ground to travel. The secret 
method of getting on the track of that cruel 
and bloodthirsty tribe into whose hands 
he and RoUestone had fallen. True, there 
was attendant risk and danger, but such 
things were the breath of life to him; and 
then — he would for once in that life be in- 
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curring them in a good cause — ^the cause 
of a lovely high-bom woman ; this queenly 
creature whose pride and whose contempt 
of himself had rather stung than angered 
him. Supposing he proved to her that he 
was not so contemptible after all; that 
he, too, could be self-sacrifidng, self-reliant. 
Supposing 

He broke off. 

His thoughts had led him along a tortuous 
road. Now they suddenly illuminated it. 
How plain, how clear, how possible it looked ! 

He had told Mallory that the one way to 
settle the question was to produce the real 
Lord Edensore, or find authentic proof of 
his death. To-morrow he would offer him- 
self as the investigator of both. Thus he 
could serve Lady Susan and keep Jasper 
Mallory still in his power. It would be 
useless to turn on the new possessor and 
deny his rights. But it was possible in 
three or four months at the furthest, 
to bring proof that would substantiate 
or destroy his claims. His heart beat 
high. He felt the old thrill, the old zest 
awakened. 
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** Listen," he said suddenly, and turned to 
the girl by his side, and seized her cold hands 
and held them fast. " I've found the way, 
I've found the man. You said you wanted 
a friend to rely upon. Well, he's here, 
speakin' to you at this present moment. 
Only say the word. Only tell me that 
you are able to equip a search party, with 
Daniel O'Shea as its leader, and faith we 
won't let the grass grow under our feet. 
Dead or alive, you shall have the rale Earl 
of Edensore back amongst you all, ere four 
months have passed over our heads, or news 
of his fate." 

Lady Sue's face flushed warmly. " Do 
you mean it — do you really mean it ? Am 
I to trust you ? You're not pla3dng me 
against Captain Mallory for — ^for some pur* 
pose?" 

He dropped her hands. His voice was 
bitter as he answered : " I might have 
guessed 'twould go hard for any decent 
man or woman to beUeve in me. But as 
there's a God above us, as there's a loving 
mother watching over her ne'er-do-weel 
in glory yonder — so do I swear and promise 
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to fulfil my word to you! More I can't 
say/' 

"Oh, I believe you — I do beUeve youT* 
she cried passionately. " And may Heaven 
bless you for that promise. How I shall 
count the days I And as for— for the money 
for the expedition, let it be my affair. Don't 
ask Captain Mallory." 

" My dear lady, the captain would scarcely 
credit me with such magnanimity as would 
go to the putting pocket and life at the 
service of his lost cousin without some very 
excellent reason. Besides, 'tis he who 
ought to pay me for my services. However, 
that's no matter just now. I'm thinkin' 
of your ladyship, out and alone so late. 
Won't they be wondering about you up 
beyant ? " 

" Oh, I can get in and not be seen ! " 
she exclaimed. " There is a side entrance 
I can use. I had to risk somethiag. I 
could not let affairs rest as they are. I 
suppose you said nothing to Captain Mallory 
about our interview in town ? " 

" Divil a word. I mentioned only seein' 
you at the station. When your ladyship 
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showed no sign of recognition I took my 
cue. But now all is arranged I won't be 
kapin' you out this cold night. I'd like to 
think you trust me. It's no easy errand 
I'm going on, and what I do I do for your 
sake more than the rights of the case. And 
when I leave here to-morrow 'twill be long 
enough before I trouble you." 

" But I must hear I I must know 1 " 
she exclaimed eagerly. ''And supposing 
Captain Mallory won't agree to paying 
your expenses you must let me know at 
once. I can't expect you to undertake such 
a journey without the — the sinews of war ! " 

O'Shea gave a short laugh. " It's the 
first time in my life," he said, "that I'd 
like to say 'no' to that offer. But time's 
precious, and suspense is poor food to live 
upon, so I'll promise to tell your ladyship 
if I need your assistance." 

" Thank you," she said simply. " I 
know you are doing this out of pure kind- 
heartedness. Believe me, I shall always 
feel your debtor. If — ^if you succeed " 

" Oh, I'll succeed, never fear ! " he 
answered. " I don't promise to bring your 
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cousin home again, but you shall know of 
his fate. There's one thing that gets over 
me. I don't know if your ladyship can 
explain it. There wasn't twins by any chance ? 
Two sons of the late earl ? For, faith, those 
two men are just the mortal image of each 
other." 

Lady Sue drew her hood more closely 
round her face. " No," she said. " My 
cousin Ronald was the only son." 

" Well, it's quare enough to be a coinci- 
dence. Your ladyship's going ? I wish you 
good-night." 

" And I wish you God-speed, Daniel O'Shea ; 
may your quest be successful." 

She held out her hand. He looked at 
her, then took it, dropped on one knee, and 
raised it to his lips, 

" God send you peace and happiness, my 
lady," he said very low. 

When he rose she was disappearing in 
the gloom and the distance, but it seemed 
to him that the night still held the echoes 
of her voice, the soft questioning of her 
deep eyes, the gleam of her golden hair. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Jasper Mallory strode into the breakfast- 
room next morning with a brow of thunder. 
He dashed a formidable looking official letter 
upon the table, and swore both loud and deep, 
at the authorities at the War Office, and all 
connected therewith. In brief, the gallant 
officer's leave was cotmtermanded, and he 
was ordered to the Front with no more 
ceremony than those in authority ever deem 
fit to display in dealing with those who are 
not. 

The shears of Fate had cut sharply into 
his schemes. He was caught in an impasse 
from which there was no way out save one 
which would brand him coward and traitor 
in face of all the world. But words convey 
no adequate idea of his rage, or his helpless- 
ness. Here he was fettered by obligations; 
compelled to leave the Hall, and to leave a 
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usurper in possession of what he considered 
his own rights. To speak his suspicions 
would only proclaim him fool. No one would 
believe him. And well enough he knew 
also that no one would regret his absence. 
The three women looked disgusted at his 
comments and his abuse. Not one of them 
uttered a word, and the significance of their 
silence was eloquent of their feelings. 

He turned on them at last. " You are 
certainly S3mipathetic. One would think I 
was a total stranger instead of holding right 
and title here. I have a mind to chuck up 
the whole business after all ! " 

Lady Anne looked up from the tea-cups. 
Even her usually calm face wore a flush of 
shamed indignation. 

" Pray, Jasper, remember you owe some- 
thing to the honour of the family/' she said. 
" We may have numbered sinners and evil- 
doers among our records, but at least they 
have sinned as men, not as cowards ! " 

*' In a day and hour when England has need 
of every aid her sons can give, Captain 
Mallory's remarks savour somewhat of non- 
patriotism," observed Mrs. Ebury. " I have 
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occasionally regretted that nature made me 
a woman. The regret has a special meaning 
— ^now." 

" That's all very fine," sneered Jasper. 
" Anyone can brag who's on the safe side of 
the fence. You'd sing a different song once 
you'd had a taste of the hardships of war. 
Glory and patriotism are fine-sounding words, 
but they're only the veneer for time-servers 
and political bunglers. This war is a political 
blunder. It's been a series oj mistakes 
from first to last. It will be an historical 
record of disgrace. It's a pity that the 
bunglers can't go to the Front themselves. 
We'd see how they'd like the result of their 
pettifogging cheese-paring policy." 

" I ^ould advise you to express your 
opinions to the War Office authorities," said 
Lady Sue icily. "'To my thinking, and in 
the present crisis of affairs, they are simply 
unwarrantable." 

She rose from the table. Her heart was 
beating painfully. It seemed such wonderful 
good fortune ^e could scarcely credit it. 
The ground to be cleared in this fashion. 
Time allowed for thought, for plan, for action. 
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The man's pitiful cowardice filled her with 
disgust. She felt as if she could not endure 
his presence another moment. 

Just as she reached the door he called to 
her. 

" You needn't carry the ]oyivl news to 
the — ^interested invalid," he said. " Excite- 
ment is bad for him." 

" Is that why you took a stranger to see 
him last night ? " she asked scornfully. 
" You show a keen appreciation of accidents, 
Jasper." 

His lips whitened^ but the door closed ere 
he found words to reply to the seeming tatmt. 
He only faced Mrs. Ebury's mocking eyes 
and Lady Anne's astonished ones. 

" If you fed there is any immediate fear 
of your health breaking down, I daresay 
Dr. Jones would give you a certificate," 
observed Editha. "Such things are often 
done, you know. And reaUy, military 
honours are not worth considering as 
pitted against the importance of landed 
interests." 

He stared at her with sulky rage, and devoted 
himself to his breakfast. No man, even a 
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coward, likes to appear a coward before a 
woman. He was anno3^d that he had allowed 
his temper to get the better of him. It had 
been the quite natural result of a fit of natural 
rage when he had read that command from 
headquartet3. But suddenly he felt that 
rage was useless. Fate had played him a 
sorry trick, and he would be forced to run 
attendant risks even as other men were 
running them. 

But he must see O'Shea and decide on a 
plan for ousting this impostor upstairs before 
going to London. His brain was busy over 
various schemes as he ate and drank in 
sulky silence, and the moment he had 
finished his breakfast he started for the 
village, driving himself there in a light 
T-cart and catching O'Shea at his own 
breakfast. 

He relieved his mind of the news, and of 
a considerable amount of bad language. 
O'Shea said very little. He was too sur- 
prised at the fortunate happening, as weU 
as too busy thinking over the methods of 
his own scheme. In the end, when Mallory 
had exhausted his vocabulary of oaths and 
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complaints, he diplomatically introduced 
the subject of the proposed search for the 
real Earl of Edensore. 

Jasper stormed furiously. He was all for 
denouncing the false claimant and asserting 
his own rights. It would serve a double 
purpose, for no one could then blame him 
for resigning his commission. " Urgent 
private affairs " would be excuse enough. 
This method, however, was far from suiting 
O'Shea's plans or ideas. He opposed it with 
every possible obstacle. Desertion at such 
a time would brand Jasper " coward " in 
the face of all men, whether in or out of 
military circles. It would serve no purpose, 
as there was nothing to prove that the real 
Lord of Edensore was anyone but the accepted 
inmate of the Hall. 

Jasper could not but acknowledge this. 
Rage and storm as he might, circumstances 
were too strong for him. He was neither 
skilful enough to untie the knot of compli- 
cations, nor bold enough to sever it with one 
stroke of decision. He paltered and par- 
leyed and bargained until O'Shea lost all 
patience, and swearing at him as coward 
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and miser both, bade him find another tool 
for his dirty work. 

Then Mallory grew alarmed. Things had 
advanced so far that he could not alter their 
position. He was as much in the power 
of O'Shea, as O'Shea was bound to his schemes. 
Each had need of the other, and acknow- 
ledged obligation while detesting its motive 
power. Finally O'Shea had his way. Mallory 
promised him the money for his proposed 
expedition, though how he was to obtain 
it he had no very definite idea. In a few 
months it might be possible to obtain the 
necessary proofs. For those few months 
Mallory determined on a career of blameless 
caution. Even captivity showed possibilities 
of safeguarding a valuable existence from 
shot or shell, or ill-fortunes of warfare. He 
deemed that he owed a certain duty to his 
own precious personality, seeing that it might 
hold important issues. It would be no very 
difficult matter to exercise needful precautions 
for a time. O'Shea, noting how his inclina- 
tions lay, fooled him to the top of his bent. 
All the Irishman wanted was a dear field, 
and a certain amount of time and money. 
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These things were all forthcoming, and the 
latent spark of chivalry fanned into a blaze 
% Lady Sue's beauty and Lady Sue's trust 
emboldened him to work with a decision and 
energy that left Jasper Mallory at his mercy. 

The interview closed with an agreement 
between the two men to travel to London 
by the night mail. 

Left to himself, O'Shea held brief counsel. 
He must inform Lady Sue of what had 
happened. But how was he to do it ? He could 
not go to the Abbey, or loiter in the grounds 
on chance of seeing her. Should he write ? 
He did not favour written commimications 
as a rule. They were unsafe, and they were 
compromising. He marshalled his plans 
before his mind's eye, acknowledging their 
increased difficulty owing to the outbreak of 
the war. 

Supposing he were unable to pursue 
inquiries? Once in those wild uncivilised 
regions, he would have to face innumerable 
difficulties such as civilisation wots not of. 
But his word was given. It did not occur 
to him to break it. After long consideration, 
he wrote a few guarded lines to Lady Sue 
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telling her of his recent interview, of his 
departure for London, and of an address 
there where he would await further com- 
munication. 

Events were in train. Circumstances bore 
a favourable aspect. The mystery of the 
doubles appealed to his curiosity as well as 
to his interests. Besides, adventure was the 
very life of the man. Here it promised 
itself set around with excitement and danger ; 
the gratitude of a lovely woman, the over- 
throw of a villain's schemes. It was good 
transpontine melodrama, and O'Shea rubbed 
his hands with glee and paced the room 
feverishly, longing with all his heart for 
action; for the eventful moment; the fateful 
opportunity that should call forth energy 
and applaud triumph. He had the actor 
instinct of his countrymen ; the love of glory 
and distinction ; the faculty of devising situa- 
tions and commanding them. And nothing 
in his eventful and unmeritorious career had 
appealed to him as did this strange and 
difficult mission, this playing a double part 
for a single purpose, this view of himself as 
a chivalrous defender of the helpless and per- 
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secuted, and at the same time as the avenger 
of a fraud. 

" Bedad, but it's glorious I '' he exclaimed, 
pausing a moment in his triumphal march 
and appealing to an invisible audience. He 
halted and laughed aloud. " I'll play the 
man and the conqueror to the end ! To 
think of that cur having to face the bullets 
of the Boers, and I to sail triumphant in at 
the tail of the story with the rightful man 
for company! But wait — ^let me think. For 
all the clamour for justice wasn't there a 
something in my ladsr's manner that seemed 
to convey her real interest was with that 
wounded man beyond ? Not her words, but 
her looks. The tremor of her voice, the 
appeal in those beautiful eyes. Faith I 
Daniel O'Shea, those same eyes made your 
tough heart melt like ice before the sun- 
light." ^ 

He sighed involuntarily. He thought of 
his sudden impulse ; his wild plan ; the perils 
and the hardships to which he had vowed 
himself for the sake of those same beautiful 
eyes. In colder, calmer mood he faced tm- 
dreamt-of difficulties, but they could not 
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damp his ardour. Some natures answer to 
the spur of danger as the mettlesome steed 
to the spur of his rider. O'Shea's was such a 
nature. 

Inaction was positive misery. How to 
get through the hours of this long day sud- 
denly f ac^ his aroused energies with a sense 
of wasted opportunities. Why should he 
wait ? Why should he burden himself 
with Jasper Mallory's unwelcome society ? 
There was an earlier train. He would take 
it, and be in London that night. True, he 
could not do much, but the fact of being 
on the ground would be a relief to enforced 
inaction. 

He took up the letter for Lady Sue, re- 
solving to post it on his wa^^^ His packing 
and the settling of his bill occupied but a 
very short time. 

At midnight of that same day Daniel 
O'Shea was walking through the London 
streets. At midnight of that same day Jasper 
Mallory was whiiling through the dark and 
dreary country; mind and brain a sottish 
duality. To him life meant only schemes 
that had been circumvented ; harsh circum- 
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stances he was forced to accept. A blind 
rage held the forces of his body as fetters 
hold a prisoner ; and if curses do come home 
to roost, he assuredly had a sorry future 
before him. 

But tmknown to both men there was a 
new force brooding in the darkness and 
mystery around them. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Fate has many moods, and works by strange 
means. 

It had seemed a mere impulse to O'Shea 
that directed his selection of an earlier train. 
A similar impulse sent him wandering through 
the streets of London, by reason of that up- 
stirring of aroused forces which forbade 
physical inaction. He found himself in the 
Strand at the time when the theatre crowds 
were pouring into the streets, and cabs and 
motors and omnibuses adding to the con- 
fusion. Here and there some shivering out- 
cast or dreary painted tawdriness looked up 
at more fortunate fdlow-beings. Here and 
there a small grimed hand held out its forlorn 
stock of matches or evening papers. Here 
and there a voice whined for charity, while 
a furtive glance watched its foe, the policeman, 
at least out of hearing if not out of sight. 
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The whole pitiable, never-ending wretched- 
ness of the midnight streets spread out its 
panorama of contrasts. Wealth and pleasure, 
sordid misery and crime jostled each other 
for brief ugly moments, and then fell each 
into their apportioned place in the strange 
scheme of civilisation. 

O'Shea strolled on, and had reached Wel- 
lington Street when he caught sight of a 
ragged figure making a sudden plunge to 
cross the road. He had chosen a bad moment, 
and as O'Shea watched the unsteady progress, 
he saw a hansom advancing swiftly in that 
direction. 

What impelled him to the rashness of 
pursuit and rescue he was never able to im- 
agine. All he knew was that he had dragged 
the staggering pilgrim almost from imder the 
horse's feet, and was holding him in safety 
on the vantage-ground of a street shelter. 

A poor forlorn figure it was, at which police- 
men cast rough words, and on whom waiting 
pedestrians vented reproach and blame. The 
rescuer looked with some pity at the shivering 
form. Then suddenly the ghastly face lifted 
itself, and the piteous eyes met his own. 
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There was somefhing scared and furtive in 
the glance. O'Shea dropped the arm he 
had been holding. " My God I " he cried. 
" Who are you ? " 

There was no answer, no sign or sense of 
recognition. The Irishman seized the trem- 
bling arm once more and piloted the poor 
outcast across the road. Once on the pave- 
ment, he steadied the figure, and again put 
that question. The only response was a melan- 
choly shake of the head — a feeble muttering. 

O'Shea spoke gently and persuasivdy. In- 
credible as it seemed to himself, he yet fdt 
convinced that the object of his purposed 
journey was attained. That here in the 
heart of London he was face to face with 
the man he had last seen in an African forest. 

" For Heaven's sake, speak ! " he entreated. 
*' Do you remember me ? Aren't you RoUe- 
stone ? Ronald Rollestone, who was with me 
in the Zambesi ? '* 

The man gazed vacantly at his inter- 
locutor, and began to tremble violently. 
With a sudden effort he wrenched his arm 
from 0*Shea's detaining grasp, and made a 
dash forward in the direction of the Bridge. 
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In a moinent the Irishman was level with 
him, and once again seized his arm. 

" Don't be frightened, man I I won't harm 
you/' he said hurriedly; for that dash for 
freedom had aroused interest amongst the 
passers-by, and sundry loafers were gathering 
rotmd. 

He seized the hand of his captive and 
searched its surface for that scar he remem- 
bered. It would be proof sufficient of identity — 
puzzling as were the circumstances. Amidst 
grime and attenuation there it lay— crossing 
the back of the wrist ; a jagged cruel line, 
not easy to forget. 

" You are my old chum — ^you are Ronalds," 
exclaimed O'Shea. '' How on earth did you 
get here ? Don't you remember me ? " 

A shake of the head, a piteous glance, were 
the only answer. O'Shea's heart gave a 
quick throb. He saw that the poor outcast 
had been almost deprived of his senses. 
He had no power of recognition — scarcely 
of speech. The mere instincts of terror and 
self-preservation alone seemed to survive in 
his wrecked and feeble mind. Some terrible 
fate must have been his thus to rob him of 
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strength and memory — almost of likeness to 
the brave glad youth O'Shea so well re- 
membered. 

"Come," he said gently. ''Don't be so 
frightened. I won't hurt jrou. Can't you tell 
me where you live ? " 

Still there was no answer. Only that 
shake of the head — ^that furtive glance to 
right and left, as of some trapped creature 
seeking release. 

The Irishman saw he was in terrible 
plight. Wasted to a skeleton — ^his memory 
gone — ^moneyless — starving— and alone in Uns 
great dty. Of a former existence-— of right- 
ful name or place in the world — ^he seemed 
totally unconscious. His present physical 
needs made all else subordinate. Perhaps 
with rest — food — care, his senses might 
return. At least they were conditions im- 
perative on any effort at restoring mental 
balance, or even semblance of humanity. 

O'Shea spoke to him gently and sooth- 
ingly. At last he was persuaded to accompany 
his new friend to some place of shelter. 
O'Shea threw his own overcoat over the 
ragged figure, and drew him gently in the 
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direction of a coffee stall. Here he gave 
the famished man food, and tried again to 
soothe his terrors and assm'e him of friendli- 
ness. Then he took him to his own hotel in 
Buckingham Street, and got him up to his 
own room. Once there, he ordered a fire 
and hot bath, and tended the poor wanderer 
as gently as a woman. Dressed in dean 
linen, and laid between dean sheets, the 
forlorn creature gave a few deep sighs of 
content, and fell asleep. 

O'Shea threw his rags aside into a cup- 
board, made up the fire, and sat there for 
long pondering over events and wondering 
what his next course of action should be. 

That the man was the same Lord RoUe- 
stone he had last seen in Africa he had 
no doubt. But how he had escaped from 
that savage tribe and made his way back 
to his native land was a mystery beyond his 
discoverer's powers of imagination. 

" By the saints in glory, how am I going 
to prove he is the right man ? " he asked 
himself. " Sure, his wits are all astray, 
and his mind's gone, and as for the like- 
ness — damme if the wrong man hasn't 
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the best of it now! Was ever such a 
predicament ? '' 

He stood by the bed and looked long and 
thoughtfully at the wasted features of the 
sleeper. There were dark shadows beneath 
the closed lids ; a hectic flush on the thin 
cheeks. The breathing was quick and ir- 
regular ; the hands outside the quilt twitched 
nervously. 

O'Shea's face grew very grave. '* He looks 
ripe for an illness/' he muttered. "And 
that sets the clock back again. I seem 
to get no farther. If only he could teU me 
about himself 'twould dear the way a bit. 
Anyhow, this stops the African project. No 
use looking for my needle in that ha3^tack. 
And what will I be telling the captain ? 
He mustn't know of this, anyway." 

The night passed on to grey dawn while 
he fought his way through a maze of con- 
jecture and tried to formulate a new plan 
of action. 

He would have to see Mallory at his hotel. 

He would have to fall in, or seem to fall 

in, with his directions. The question was, 

would the captain trust him with money ? 
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As likdy as possible he wotild not. He 
would perhaps insist on taking his passage 
for him, and O'Shea thought ruefully of 
good money wasted should he be compelled 
to avail himself of the pilot's services. Then 
there was Lady Sue. She must be let into 
the secret even as Jasper MaUory must be 
kept in the dark. Altogether, the Irishman's 
brain was in a ferment, and sleep became 
impossible. 

Towards daybreak the sick man began to toss 
restlessly on his pillows. His face was very 
flushed. The dark shadows under his eyes, 
were like a bruise. Suddenly he woke and 
sat up. He was trembling violently, and 
his eyes were wide with terror. O'Shea 
hastened to his side. 

" Well, friend," he said, " how do you find 
yourself ? " 

The man raised one shaking hand to his 
head. "I'm on fire," he muttered. "It 
is everywhere around me. Ugh ! — ^how the 
flames scorch — ^bum — ^bum — ^bum " 

He shuddered as if he felt their touch. 
He was back with the tortures and terrors 
of that awful time. 
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O'Shea felt alarmed. The man was seriously 
ill, in the grasp of fever, and in his present 
condition could give no accoimt of himself. 
He resolved to send for a doctor as soon 
as anyone was stirring. Meanwhile he applied 
cool bandages to the fevered head, and did 
his best to soothe the man to sleep once 
more. At last he sank into a heavy stupor, 
and lay quite still save for an occasional 
moan or sigh. 

When a doctor arrived and heard O'Shea's 
story, he looked very grave. The man was 
emaciated as a skeleton. He must have 
endured terrible hardships, and he was now 
in the grip of fever bom of swamps and 
miasma and scorching heats and chill dews. 
The issue was uncertain, but the chances 
were against recovery. 

" He ought to have a nurse ; he must 
not be left alone for a moment," concluded 
the medical authority. " I will send one 
in, and some medicine. For the present 
we can do but little. The fever must run 
its course." 

Then he left, and O'Shea shrugged philo- 
sophical shoulders, and since things could 
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be no worse, set about tiying to make them 
better. 

To assert that this forlorn and destitute 
wanderer was the Earl of Edensore was 
a statement that would need more sub- 
stantial proof than his bare word. He was 
altered almost beyond recognition to anyone 
who had only known the well-groomed, 
well-set-up young Englishman of University 
days. As O'Shea had a£Gumed already, the 
present possessor looked infinitely more like 
the former Lord Rollestone than did the 
real man. But for the Irishman's own memory 
of the unkempt and vagabond appearance 
they had both presented in those wild days 
of travel and adventure, he might have 
passed him without recognition. 

In another hour, when his matted locks 
had been cut dose, and ice applied to his 
head, and the room put into the orderly 
condition peculiar to nursing prerogatives, 
O'Shea felt that he had done all that was 
possible. 

He took an adjoining room for himself, 
had a bath and some breakfast, and then 
awaited the summons which he felt confident 
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was on its way from Jasper Mallory. In 
due course it arrived, and also in due course 
O'Shea waited on the sender for instructions. 
That they were seasoned with forcible and 
not too polite recriminations, goes without 
saying. 

Fortimately Jasper's own affairs demanded 
all his spare time and attention. He was 
obliged to pay his supposed emissary in 
advance, and trust to his promise to find 
the real "Ronald," dead or alive. That 
matter settled, the valiant warrior gave 
his whole attention to hygienic garments 
and "bullet-proof" shirting, an ingenious 
contrivance patented by an American in- 
ventor, and purposing to be on the lines 
of ancient " chain armour." 

O'Shea troubled himself no more about 
the white-Uvered warrior. In a week Mallory 
had sailed for Cape Town, ignorant that 
his supposed tool remained behind ; ignorant 
that the cousin whom he hated as an inter- 
loper was in the very country he had left. 
Equally ignorant that the money he had 
so sordy grudged and which he had obtained 
from Lady Anne herself, was being spent 
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in the service of the very individual whose 
death he craved and for whose title and 
position he was ready to perform any villainy. 

Meanwhile, in a small upper room of that 
Strand hotel, O'Shea watdied and tended 
the sick man. 

The fever was not violent. Wasted frame 
and wasted energy were incapable of opposing 
a drastic force. A stronger man might have 
suffered more, but in this poor citadel of 
want and woe there was little to set itself 
against an enemy, and Nature proved her 
own curative powers by taking the line of 
least resistance. In a week the fever had 
abated, the temperature had become normal, 
and pain and restlessness had sunk into 
lethargy. 

Then O'Shea wrote to Lady Sue. He 
had not cashed her cheque, neither had he 
given her any information respecting his 
strange discovery. But with the departure 
of MaUory he felt the decks were cleared 
for necessary action. The letter gave him 
some difficidty. In cold plain words the 
story of his discovery looked improbable; 
a fantasy of sensational effects. Would she 
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be able to believe in it? To credit that 
O'Shea had stumbled upon the lost heir 
in a London street instead of in the wilds 
of Africa? That with ever3^thing prepared 
for enterprise and adventure, the bathos of 
commonplace had stepped in and turned a 
hero into a mere craftsman of chance ? 

He wrote and rewrote and wrote again. 
But the effect remained the same. The 
one thing to which he could swear most 
confidently was the scar on the right hand. 
But that scar had not been there when Ronald, 
Viscount RoUestone, had set forth on his 
travels. 

In the end O'Shea sent off his letter in a 
mood of irritation with his poor powers as 
a scribe. But when it was posted he was 
conscious of a certain relief. Some of his 
responsibility was shunted for the time being. 

Would Lady Sue come to town herself? 
Would she recognise the sick man as the 
rightful Lord Edensore, and if so, what of 
the claimant in possession ? 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Lady Sue read O'Shea's letter with the 
most complete sense of bewilderment. A 
second perusal had the effect of sending 
her to Editha Ebury for comisel. She felt 
both mentally and physically incapable of 
taking in this extraordinary communication, 
or acting upon its suggestions. 

Mrs. Ebury also read the letter with 
astonishment. When one has located a 
difficulty some hundred of miles away it 
is somewhat surprising to find it at one's 
door. 

Lady Sue's impetuous, " What am I to 
do ? " flashed out as she laid down the 
letter, and foimd no immediate answer. 

They stood facing one another, and be- 
tween them lay the written sheets that 
had caused O'Shea so much thought and 
trouUe. 
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"To do " echoed Mrs. Ebury. "It 

is not easy to advise at such short notice, 
but I should say— eventually — ^you must 
go and see this other man. He will have 
to be reckoned with sooner or later, and 
if his condition is as critical as Mr. O'Shea 
declares it to be, then your visit of identifica* 
tion should be " 

" Rather sooner than later ? " interposed 
Lady Sue* 

" Exactly/' 

There was a long silence. The thoughts of 
both were busy with the curious complica- 
tions that had to be unravelled. 

Mrs. Ebury spoke at last. "Our invalid 
upstairs is progressing favourably. There 
is no more need for anxiety. You can 
run up to town as soon as you please." 

" I know that. But supposing I can't 
— weU, can't decide ? You read what 
O'Shea says. How awfully changed the 
man is; health shattered, memory gone. 
The same difficulty will face me again." 

" You mean we shall be no nearer a decision 
than we are at present ? " 

" Of course we shan't. Until this wanderer 
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can give a history of his actions, or proofs of 
his identity," 

" I suppose there can't be a third double," 
mused Mrs. Ebury. " It is the very queerest 
thing I have ever come across. Shall you 
teU Lady Anne?" 

" Not yet. It would only confuse and 
distress her. Editha, doesn't it strike you 
as odd that O'Shea fdt so sure of going to 
Africa and then stumbles across his man 
almost on his arrival in London ? " 

•* Very odd/' said Mrs. Ebury. "You see 
he calls attention to it." 

Lady Sue glanced at the letter again. 
Then sighed wearily. 

" Thank Heaven, Jasper isn't here I " she 
said. " Editha — shall I go to-morow ? " 

" It would save prolonged suspense. I'll 
accompany you. My visit here has been 
quite a long one." 

" I don't know what I should have done 
without you ! But you are right. When 
a thing has to be done the less delay the 
better." 

" Yes. And there's nothing to fear from 
— ^poachers, or housebreakers now," said 
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Ifis. Ebury. '* Our interesting invalid bears 
a charmed life, it seems. Do you know, 
I'm consumed with cariosity to know how 
aU this will end. Who is to have the coup 
de grdce} Who is to be proved a frand, 
and who the right man ? It is the most 
exciting thing that has ever come in my 
way. No novel from Mudie's can touch 
it for sensational effects." 

" And the d/nouement has yet to happen/' 
sighed Lady Sue. ''Certainly I have had 
enough of sensation and surprises to last 
for the rest of my natural life ! Come, let 
us go and pack. It will be something to 
do. How it does rain here I " 

''Lord Edensore is to come downstairs 
to-day, to the Ubrary, is he not ? " asked 
Editha. 

" Downstairs — yes. But not to the 
library. He seems to share the family dis- 
like in that respect. The doctor said he 
might come down, if he wished, after 
limcheon." 

"He will be surprised at your sudden 
departure." 

" Or— relieved," said Lady Sue, as she 
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slowly mounted the staircase with that 
ominous letter in her hand. 

Lord Edensore did not come downstairs 
till nearly tea-time. They sat in the hall 
before a huge wood fire which made pleasant 
contrast to the howling storm raging with- 
out. The invalid lay back in a big cushioned 
chair, and was waited upon by Lady Sue 
and her friend. 

He looked very white and frail, and spoke 
but little. The outrage and its perpetrators 
were still a mystery, though occasional 
arrests had been made, and occasional 
suspicions — ^unverified. The young man him- 
self never alluded to the subject. The very 
mention of it seemed an annoyance. 

Lady Anne poured out tea, and incidentally 
remarked on the approaching departure of 
her daughter and her friend. The news 
seemed to startle the invalid. It was 
certainly a sudden determination. But Lady 
Sue offered no reason or explanation. In 
fact, she scarcely spoke at all. Mrs. Ebury 
and Lady Aime had the conversation almost 
to themselves. 

But from time to time the girl felt those 
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sad eyes upon her face; and knew that no 
movement or action escaped their notice. 
They made her restless and uncomfortable. 
She was conscious of erecting barriers be- 
tween herself and inevitable perplexities. 
She knew that any sort of explanation was 
impossible at present, but all the same she 
was haunted by the idea that such explana- 
tion was at hand ; that her supposed cousin 
had something to reveal, and was anxious 
only for an opportunity to do it. The 
sense of evading it was a distinct relief. 
The effort to appear her natural self in this 
one presence had become harder of late. 
His helplessness made that appeal to the 
softer side of her nature, a man's helpless- 
ness always does make to a woman. He 
was so patient, so dependent, so grateful, 
that she was perpetually reminded of qualities 
lacking in another personality, and per- 
petually questioning her reasons. Now at 
last this mystery would be set at rest. Of 
the blank in her own life possible to the 
solving of the said mystery she dared not 
think. The gambler's last stake is always 
to be the successful one. He is not 
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capable of regarding it otherwise than hope- 
fuUy. 

Try as she might to send her thoughts 
on other errands, Lady Sue was only too 
conscious of how persistently they fluttered 
back to one special resting-place. But when 
she had left that place behind her she re- 
solved never to return unless these tormenting 
doubts were solved ; unless she could say to 
this strange claimant, " I know who you are 
—not. Tell me who you are." 

Lady Sue and Mrs. Ebury drove to Bucking- 
ham Street the next night, and O'Shea 
received them in a private sitting-room 
of the dreary hotel type. 

He was strangely exdted. The improb- 
ability of his story faced him at every 
turn. He hardly expected anyone to credit 
it. When he spoke to Lady Sue, when 
he explained his meeting with the dis- 
traught, beggared creature whom he declared 
to be Lord Edensore, he was not surprised 
at her passive reception of the story. 
The improbabilities of real life are the 
despair of fiction-makers. 
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However, consdousness of his own rectitude 
fortified him for the ordeal he had himself 
challenged. Facts had narrowed them- 
selves into the simple question of identifica- 
tion, and on Lady Susan that responsibility 
rested. 

He took her up the stairs and into the 
room where the sick man lay. A small, 
barely furnished place, with that indescrib- 
able odour of medicine and disinfectants 
which so disturbs the nerves of the healthful. 

The nurse rose as they entered. She 
looked with some curiosity at the beautiful 
girl and her strange companion. Lady 
Sue's face changed colour as her eyes fell 
on the quiet figure on the bed. She could 
not grasp the details of her surroundings. 
All her mental forces were concentrated 
on that wan white face lying on the pillows. 
The instant she saw it, the instant those 
vacant blue eyes looked back to hers, she 
felt this was the real Ronald. Why— she 
could not have explained, but the recogni- 
tion came like a shock that shook the fibres 
of memory and associations as nothing in 
that other man had ever shaken them. 
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Wonderful as the Hkeness was, yet here she 
recognised those subtle differences which 
stamp each human creature as a separate 
and distinct entity. The shape of the head, 
the curve of the cheek, the weakness of 
the chin, these she knew as familiar things. 
In that other impersonator they had been 
more a suggestion of likeness than an actual 
reality. 

She stared in dumb wonder, and then 
softly breathed his name. *' Ronnie I '* 

He moved his head uneasily, as if listening. 
She repeated the word. But he gave no 
sign of memory or of recognition. 

"He does not know me," she faltered, 
turning to the nurse. 

" He knows no one, madam/' she answered 
quietly. " His mind seems quite gone." 

O'Shea came a step nearer. " Was I 
right ? " he asked. 

" Yes — I am sure it is Ronnie. But how 
came he in such a plight as this ? " 

" Ah I if I could teU you that, I'd have 

done something worth talking about. I 

haven't been able to trace him in any way. 

His clothes were simply rags.. Not a thing 
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was any use as a due. But for all that, 
my lady, the moment I clapped eyes on 
him I knew him to be your lost cousin." 

The nurse glanced curiously from one 
to the other. All this was a mystery to 
her. 

Lady Sue drew away from the bed. " How 
long may it be before his memory returns ? " 
she asked. 

" That I could not say, madam/' answered 
the nurse. " Perhaps the doctor could tell 
you. He will be here in a few moments. 
He seems to think it very improbable that 
the patient will ever recover his memory. 
He has had some great shock, and the brain 
has lost its power of recalling what happened 
before that shock." 

Lady Sue looked helplessly at O'Shea. 
" In that case we are no better off than 
before." 

"We are not," he agreed. "That's one 
reason why I sent for your lad)rship. The 
affair is beyond me altogether. Only I'm 
ready to swear that's the right man if you 
need me to do it." 

She looked long and thoughtfully at the 
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wasted, altered face, the transparent hands. 
On the right hand stood out the scar of 
which O'Shea had spoken. All doubt as 
to the Irishman's truth and honesty had 
vanished before her own instinctive re- 
cognition. Fate had played a trump card 
into the man's very hand. He might well 
feel triumphant. However extraordinary that 
likeness, she could not hesitate a moment 
in deciding whose was the right to the title 
and estates. But all the same, the task 
of denouncing an impostor was not a pleasant 
one. 

'' I will see the doctor," she said suddenly. 
" I — I must speak to him alone." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Mrs. Ebury had waited nearly an hour in 
that dreary room before Lady Sue appeared. 
One look at the girl's face revealed fresh 
troubles and fresh perplexities. 

As they drove back to Pont Street she 
heard something of what had happened, 
of Lady Sue's positive belief in the personality 
of the sick man, of her long and guarded 
interview with the doctor. " He gives but 
one hope," she said. "And that a very 
problematical one. There's just a chance 
that some other shock as sudden, as strange, 
or even as terrible as the first, may restore 
the balance of the brain, and awaken memory 
of the past. He advises me to take him 
home, to get him back to familiar sur- 
roundings. Once there he may have some 
chance of recovery. But think of my 
difficulty, Editha! Think of mother; of 
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the necessary explanations, of— of the other 
man!" 

" You place him last," said Mrs. Ebnry. 
" But I suppose that is not to say he is un- 
important. I foresee a considerable amount 
of difficulty. What if he refuses to— quit ? " 
Lady Sue's delicate face flamed redly. 
" He— oh ! he could not ! " 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Ebury dryly. 
" You have not yet discovered the motive 
that sent him to play this double part. It 
must have been a very strong one. Why 
should he acknowledge himself liar and traitor 
unless compelled ? And who is to compel 
him if the real Ronald is incapable of asserting 
his rights, or worse still, of remembering he 
has any rights to assert ? " 

" Oh ! I have thought of that until I am 
nearly distracted. And bad and black as 
the case looks I cannot help thinking he 
may— he will be able to clear himself ! " 

" I have heard of a faith that removes 
moimtains," said Editha dryly. " Yours, my 
dear Sue, would seem to rival its capacity I 
I made a careful study of the — ^well, let us 
call him the claimant, and if ever anyone 
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was satisfied with his position and living 
in blessed assurance of its perfect security, 
it is the gentleman now in possession ! " 

Lady Sue said nothing. The significance 
of that remark went home with cruel meaning. 
She, too, had thought how well the part 
was played. How sure the player was of 
success. 

Later on that night, when her friend came 
into her room for a " ten minutes' " chat, 
she displayed a singular reserve. 

" We have two weeks' grace. He cannot 
be removed till then. It is quite impossible 
for me to make any plans at present." 

That was all she said, and Mrs. Ebury 
was conscious of a sort of defiance in the 
manner of her sajdng it. She had too much 
tact to press the subject farther. Besides, 
she recognised that the girl's mind was a 
chaos of doubt and irresolution. She had 
faced a severe ordeal, and it only meant 
preparation for another to the full as severe 
and infinitely more difficult. In this trying 
moment all her sjonpathies were with her, 
but she was clear-sighted enough to foresee 
danger ahead. If Lady Sue really cared 
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for this man, what would it mean in the 
future ? Did she recognise that the clever- 
ness of the trick in no way condoned the 
dishonour of the trickster ? That when the 
flaming sword of justice banned his Eden 
from his gaze, the Eve who had ministered 
to its enchantment must also be left behind ? 
Could an}rthing be said or done that would 
alter that situation ? Could an}rthing in 
reason or out of it make wrong into right, 
or set the wrongnloer as claimant for pity, 
not for condemnation ? 

She kissed the poor bewildered girl very 
tenderly indeed. She bade her try to rest 
and not think. But when she closed the 
door she knew her advice would not be 
taken. 

" What will be the end of it aU ? " she 
asked herself. '' It's taking about as much 
hold of me as of Sue. I almost wish — ^no, 
I don't, though ! What woman could ? 
Mystery and complication are the breath 
of life to us. But I would give — ^well, my 
new diamond necklace, I think, to be present 
when Sue confronts the usurper with the 
news of her discovery I " 
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Lady Sue had seen the door dose with a 
sense of relief. There are times in life when 
one 18 sufficient for oneself. When the ten- 
derest sympathy hurts, and the proffer of 
consolation or the aid of counsel are alike 
undesirable. 

Lady Sue, at the present moment, had 
to reckon with herself under a new aspect. 

She was no longer the brilliant, high-spirited, 
careless girl to whom the joys and excitement 
of life made the best appeal for living. She 
had faced trouble and difficulty. She had 
seen something of the seamy side of that 
satin-robed existence which had once been 
her natural clothing. The shock had sobered 
and surprised her. But greatest surpri^ 
of all was her own discovery of the possi- 
bilities within herself. She marvelled where 
they had been hidden ; why they now showed 
themselves as factors in this strange drama 
of complication. A crisis was fast approach- 
ing. It could not be evaded. She had 
refused to face it, but now it had faced her. 

She sat in her room with her face hidden 
in her hands the better to think out this 
problem. All external things were shut out. 
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There was nothing, no one, but just herself 
and her thoughts. 

Strange pictures passed before her eyes. 
Pictures of childhood, of girlhood, of youth. 
She saw herself and Ronnie as playmates, as 
friends, as the quarelsome, cousinly, informal 
pair about whom the hopes of Edensore had 
played; with whom the House of Edensore 
had now to reckon. Duty faced her sternly 
and inexorably. The old life, the old gay 
heedlessness, the old indifference to other 
people^s feelings or desires had gone for ever. 
She was as fairly honest with herself as it is 
possible for a woman to be. For there could 
be no halting between two opinions any longer. 

She pictured herself cold, dignified, dis- 
dainful, demanding of one man his reasons 
for subterfuge and flagrant villainy. She pic- 
tured herself merciful, compassionate, sisterly, 
leading another back to reason and to life. 
Helping the shattered mind to build up 
its broken fragments into solid truth ; minister- 
ing to the sad and suJffering body whose 
pitiful history had wrung her heart with 
grief and horror. All the sympathy of her 
soul had rushed f^th to that helpless broken 
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personality. As she pictured the bright, 
joyous boy she had last seen and contrasted 
him with this shattered wreck, it seemed to her 
nothing would be too great a sacrifice if 
only he might be restored to love and home 
and memory. And these things might lie 
in her power to give back to him in two weeks' 
time. 

Two weeks. 

The doctor had spoken hopefully of youth 
and physique, and powers of recuperation. 
Once he was removed to the familiar atmo- 
sphere of boyhood's days, the familiar sounds 
and faces and scenes, there was possible 
hope of mental restoration. 

" It will need great patience," the medical 
man had concluded. '' He must have suffered 
crueUy ! " 

" Suffered cruelly." Those words haunted 
the girl unceasingly. She dropped her hands, 
and saw her own face as she lifted it. Saw 
it reflected in all its pallor of grief and be- 
wilderment and dawning resolution. 

A sudden rush of tears blinded her eyes, 
blotted out the face. Pity for him merged 
into pity for herself. So forlorn, so alone 
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she felt at this moment, facing the crucial 
test of womanhood's powers of forgiveness 
—or condonation. 

• ••••• 

At the end of that first probationary week 
the sick man had turned the comer of con- 
valescence. He grew stronger. He mani- 
fested an interest in his sturoundings. He 
ate and drank with extraordinary avidity, 
and he was amazingly patient and tractable. 

As the cropped hair grew, and his hollow 
cheeks filled out, and his eyes lost their 
look of terrified expectance, the likeness 
between himself and the pretended Ronald, 
Earl of Edensore, grew more and more 
apparent. 

With each daily visit Lady Sue dwelt 
on the extraordinary resemblance more per- 
sistently ; fought out its conflicting claims 
with greater determination. O'Shea had ap- 
pointed himself faithful and devoted attend- 
ant, and the nurse's services were no longer 
requisitioned. The Irishman's faculty for 
amusing his patient developed with the 
gradual improvement in his health. But 
no effort, however skilful, could bring back 
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the powers of memory. Lady Sue was not 
miobservant of O'Shea's excellent qualities, 
his mifailing good hmnour, his unwearied 
pati^ice and untiring efforts at diverting 
or interesting that dulled and shattered 
brain. All this time she had given no hint 
to Lady Anne of what had occurred, or what 
was still to occur. 

Again and again had she sat down to write 
a letter that — ^as yet — ^was not written. Again 
and again had Mrs. Ebury begged her to get 
the task " off her mind." Something with- 
held her. She could not name it except 
as an instinct, a strange force, acting through 
reluctance and demanding to be considered. 
But, as Mrs. Ebury pointed out, considera- 
tion threatened to become a lasting obstacle, 
and Lady Anne's feelings had to be reckoned 
with — some time. 

The " to-morrow " of possibility still hovered 
over every decision, and finally that to-morrow 
was so nearly upon the heels of their own 
actual departure that, as Lady Sue put it, 
"it must be a case of a telegram, or 
nothing." 

As a wire could not afford to be explicit 
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there seemed no help for it but to arrive 
unannounced, or with just the formal notice 
of necessary rooms. 

Mrs. Ebury was unable to travel with 
the party on this occasion. Her own affairs, 
social and domestic, interfered with her 
desires. It was annoying, but also it was 
inevitable. The last act of the drama would 
be played without her presence in the audi- 
torium, and the bald consolation of letters 
alone remained as tribute to the deserved 
confidence of friendship. 

Lady Sue, O'Shea, and the now convalescent 
invalid travelled down to Wales in a reserved 
carriage. And Lady Sue spent the hours of 
that journey in a sublime state of uncertainty 
as to how ^e was to explain the presence 
of the invalid; in a tremor of eagerness to 
see how the false Ronald would look when 
confronted with the real one; in alternate 
chill and fever and hope of expectancy ; 
in imagining every possible and impossible 
explanation of this masquerade of doubles ; 
in tortiuing herself one moment, and re- 
assuring herself the next; in fact, doing 
everything that an imaginative and passionate 
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woman could do to exercise her feunilty of 
imagination. 

And yet — ^had she only known it^how 
simple was to be the explanation of this 
torturing pu2zle ! 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

A CARRIAGE was waiting at the little 
station. 

O'Shea had mu£Sed up his charge so that 
his face was almost concealed. He gave 
him his arm, and assisted him into the 
brougham while Lady Sue was giving direc? 
tions about their luggage to the attendant 
footman. 

During the long drive to the Abbey they 
scarcely spoke. The invalid dozed in his 
comer, wearied by the long journey. Lady 
Sue had at last accepted neutral passivity 
as her best adviser. O'Shea was in a tumult 
of expectancy and wonder. He had re- 
ceived no instructions. He had no con- 
ception of Lady Sue's intentions. She had 
merely asked if he would continue to look 
after her cousin until his health was more 
satisfactory, a task too congenial to the 
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Irishman's present inclinations for him to 
dream of aught but accepting it. 

All his interest was centred in the 
Edensore he had met, and known « and 
deserted, and found again so strangely. The 
many pricks of conscience suffered for that 
desertion were laid at rest by his recent 
atonement. 

He felt he had done his best and would 
continue to do it; that nothing would ever 
tempt him into crooked paths of shame 
and sin; that beauty and suffering had 
redeemed him, and henceforth his life was 
at their service. Nothing at once so pitiful 
or so humiliating as that poor shattered 
fragment of humanity, wandering blindly 
through the London streets, had ever come 
in his way. And do what he might, he 
could not free himself of self-accusation, 
could not stand free of blame. Every look 
of those sad boyish eyes, every haggard 
line in the changed face were a rebuke to 
himself. If the devotion of his whole life 
to the service or comfort of this forlorn 
manhood could in any way benefit or console 
it, that devotion he was ready and willing 
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to give. That there would be place and 
need of it he felt sure, as long as Jasper 
Mallory was in the land of the living. 

His brow darkened as he recalled the 
plot against this young foolhardy life; the 
temptation held out to himself which 
spoke only of "accident" and yet prof- 
fered a bribe for death. The boy's own 
ignorance and trust had saved him many 
a time. O'Shea was not of the stuff 
that goes to form cold-blooded assassins. 
Again and again had he scotched oppor- 
tunity with the heel of indignation. Again 
and again had he saved the life he had 
been tempted to betray into danger. Side 
by side they had fought, travelled, ex- 
ploited, endeavoured. Side by side had 
marched and rested and slept by camp fire 
and river; in veldt and forest. And now 
they were side by side once more^ and again 
his was the task to save, and aid, and rescue. 
He drew a long deep breath. He looked 
from the drooped head of the slumbering 
man to the golden one of that good genius 
of his, found by acident and made Dea ex 
Machina by that perplexing Fate which 
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pla}rs with human lives as a gambler with 
his stakes. 

Lady Sue heard the sigh and looked quickly 
at him. 

" Are you losing hope ? " she asked. 

" No, my lady. I never felt more hopeful." 

" Then why that sigh ? " 

" Perhaps 'twas for da}rs dead and gone/' 
he said, " stirring times, when one held 
life in one's hand and played with it as check 
on the chessboard of danger. When time 
went to the measure of events, not of hours ! 
When he and I " 

He paused. Her soft bright eyes were 
on his face, eager, intent. 

" The — the— other, he was in Africa too. 
Are you sure the adventures and dangers 
were never shared by him — ^also ? " 

O'Shea's glance wandered to that scarred 
hand closed in the quiet helplessness of 
sleep. 

*'You mean that both may have come 
across my way? That I would not have 
known " 

" Yes," she said. " For remember it was 
in that land they met; that one told the 
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history of his heritage, and the other took 
advantage of the knowledge I " 

"True for you, my lady," said O'Shea 
thoughtfully. "But I can only say that 
every feeling of my heart warms to this 
man, and that the other seemed to me naught 
but a stranger. Ask yourself how or why 
it should be ; for if I'm not much mistaken 
'twas your own case also ? " 

Lady Sue turned her head aside and 
looked once more out of the window. It 
was her turn to sigh now. 

As the carriage turned into the drive 
she glanced anxiously at her cousin. He 
had wakened suddenly, and was gazing 
about in his usual absent, indifferent manner. 

In the eold spring twilight the leafless 
trees looked bare and desolate. The sky 
shone redly above the distant hills, and 
the grey stone walls of the old Abbey caught 
some of its radiance. Breathlessly Lady 
Sue watched that haggard face. But it 
showed only the usual listless indifference. 
When the carriage stopped, O'Shea helped 
the young man out, and together they followed 
Lady Sue into the great hall. The leaping 
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fire-gleams seemed to greet them with warm 
welcome. All the familiar, homely things 
gathered and treasured through generations, 
stood as friends might stand, each with 
its history and its memory. 

O'Shea felt the hand on his arm suddenly 
tighten its grasp. He looked eagerly at 
the white face turning in puzzled wonder- 
ment from spot to spot. There came a 
sudden breathless exclamation, and then 
a violent fit of trembling shook the slight, 
frail figure. He made a staggering step 
or two, and sank into a chair. 

Lady Sue was by his side in an instant, 
forgetful of her mother, who had turned 
from the fireplace to greet her. 

" Ronnie," she whispered eagerly, " you 
are at home— your own home. Oh I don't 
you remember — ^now ? " 

But the look of awakening had vanished. 
There was only the old vacancy and be* 
wilderment in the uplifted eyes. 

O'Shea removed the soft travelling cap 
from his head and loosened the collar of 
his overcoat. Then Lady Anne gave a 
faint scream and rushed forward. 
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" Sue ! " she cried. " Who is it ? What 
is it ? What has happened to Ronnie ? " 

There was a quiet triumph in Lady Sue's 
glance as she met her mother's bewildered 
eyes. 

" So you, too, know him as Ronnie ? " she 
said. 

" But, of course— only — ^what has happened ? 
Surely not another accident ? He was quite 
well when he went out after luncheon ! " 

Lady Sue drew her gently away. 

" Mother," she said, " something very 
strange has happened. We have been 
deceived by a curious likeness. This is 
the real Ronald. My cousin, your nephew. 
The— the other " 

She paused abruptly. For the library 
door opened almost on her words. The 
" other " Ronald stood there. 

He stared at the figure in the chair as 
if he saw one risen from the dead. He 
came forward a few paces, and the two men 
faced each other as a figure in a mirror faces 
its own reflection. 

Lady Anne was dumb with amazement, 
O'Shea with curiosity. Lady Sue with anxiety, 
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For a space of breathless seconds the group 
remained motionless, speechless. The shock 
was too abmpt, too startling for any verbal 
emphasis of its amazing possibilities. 

But it was broken in a manner as strange 
as its own cause and effect. 

For the false Edensore seized the hands 
of the true> and broke into breathless laughter 
and sudden speech. 

" My God I Ronald, boy I Is it you 
— safe and sound. Oh I thank Heaven, you're 
home at last i " 

The laugh, the words, the action struck 
on Lady Sue's excited nerves as ice upon 
hot steel. She gave a little hysterical sob 
and clutched her mother's arm. 

''Can you understand what it all means, 
for I— I " 

She looked from one man to the other. 
She saw not embarrassment or confusion 
as she had expected, but recognition and 
delight. An eager welcome — ^an immasked 
acknowledgment of truth. 

Lady Anne was too amazed to speak. 
She dung to her daughter in helpless con- 
fusion of mind, wondering if she was a 
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prey to some illusion, or the victim of night- 
mare. 

The only passive agent in the whole a£Eair 
was the person most concerned in it. He 
gazed at the faces aromid him with vacant 
wonder. He heard that voice which was 
the echo of his own ; he looked back into 
the eager eyes that welcomed him, but 
neither voice nor eyes recalled his wandering 
senses from their burial-ground of pain. 

With a sudden sense of horror the man 
who was speaking paused and looked search- 
ingly at his unmoved listener. Then his 
hands relaxed their grasp. He turned to 
O'Shea, to Lady Sue, to the gracious personality 
that had meant an earl's sister, and his aunt, 
a few moments before. 

" What has happened ? Who has hurt 
him ? Why is he like this ? *' he demanded. 

Then Lady Sue smnmoned courage and 
spoke. 

'' He was left for dead amongst savages 
in a savage land. He has been tortured 
and ill-treated until memory and wits forsook 
him. How he escaped, how he found his 
way back to his own country we cannot 
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discover. Yet, for all that, I know him 
to be my cousin Ronald ; the rightful head 
of the family, and the Earl of Edensore." 

Her voice rang out dear and defiant* 
Her eyes seemed to challenge a denial. 

There was a moment's dead silence. 
Then response came. Calm, gentle, utterly 
unexpected — 

" Of course he is Ronald, Earl of Edensore. 
Who should be more certain than I ! '* 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Lady Sue stared. Her face grew deadly 
white. 

" You acknowledge it ? You/ Then why 
are you in his place ? What is the meaning 
of your presence here all these months ? " 

She looked at him as if expecting sign of 
guilt, or confusion. 

There was none. 

He drew back a step or two from the 
cowering figure in the great Abbot's chair. 
He squared his shoulders and threw back 
his head and smiled gaily, as one who at last 
throws aside a wearisome burden. 

" Lady Susan," he said, " though I stand 
here and look a fool, and seem to have played 
a sorry part, believe me I played it for his 
sake and at his request." 

Then Lady Anne seemed to recover wits 
and breath together. She turned on him 
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amazed and incredulous, but avidly curious 
for all that. 

" But who are you ? " she demanded. 

He looked at her, at Lady Sue, at the 
poor, witless, passive creature to whom 
this talk of land and honours and title was 
as an unintelligible language* 

" Do you really wish to know ? *' he asked, 
in a low unsteady voice. "Or is it im- 
possible to guess ? Lady Anne, have you 
never thought your brother might have 
had another son ; unnamed, imacknowledged, 
and yet, with right and title to prove himself 
what he has played at being ? " 

Lady Anne gave a faint cry. " No- 
no t It's not true ! Not possible ! " 

He looked calmly at her excited &ce; 
at Lady Sue's, down -bent, rose -flushed, 
quivering with eager longing. 

*' It is only true, and only possible if the 
honour of the family demands it," he said 
simply. '* I press no undesired claim. But 
it was given to me to save my brother's 
life ; to learn my own history. To come 
here as a stranger who yet was no stranger. 
Have I said enough ? For I only held my 
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place in trust for Ronald, and now to Ronald 
I yidd it again ! " 

As his voice uttered the name and rang 
out with triumph and relief a curious change 
came over the listless face of that other 
Ronald. 

It seemed as if the sleeping senses suddenly 
answered to a call. Wonder and terror 
were bom anew, and with them something 
else ; something that fought its way in the 
birth struggle for existence, and sprang to 
life exultant, yet fearful of its powers. 

The feeble figure rose, and staggered 
forward in a blind, reckless fashion. It 
pushed aside outstretched arms that would 
have stayed it. It moved as a sleep-walker 
moves, impelled by a persistent idea and 
forced to follow its guidance. 

Awestruck and wondering, the little group 
watched, and then as if by one common 
impulse followed. 

Straight to the library those stumbling 
footsteps blundered, and entering made 
neither pause nor wait till the dizzy brain 
called " halt." 

Ronald, Lord Edensore, stood before 
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the mysterious picture, whose influence haxl 
shadowed and cursed his house for generations 
past. He stood and gazed at the evil face, 
the hatmting eyes, the uplifted hand. And 
as he gazed the sunlight of reason burst 
like a flood over the long-clouded brain. 
The iron bands relaxed ; memories of child- 
hood and youth thronged back in cotmtless 
numbers. Like a child he fell on his knees 
oying and sobbing in delirious joy. Like a 
child he prattled of home and love and 
foolish fond imaginings. Like a child, too, 
he turned at sound of his brother's voice, 
and fell into his brother's arms, and rested 
there passive — ^silent — still. 

" The doctor was right," sobbed Lady 
Sue. " The shock has restored his senses." 

But O'Shea hastened swiftly to where 
that frail figure lay, half supported against 
the strong shoulder, half embraced by the 
protecting arms of unacknowledged brother- 
hood. He looked at the ashen colourless 
face, the livid lips. He gently freed that 
supporting arm, and bore its helpless burden 
to the couch over which the &tal hand 
stretched out its fateful finger, pointing 
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relentlessly as the doom it foretold. Point- 
ing to somewhere ; to something. 

Something that never mortal eyes might 
see, nor of which mortal lips might speak 
until they had passed the barrier Ronald 
of Edensore had passed that night. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

The two Edensores, the dead and the living, 
were alone with each other in that great 
chamber where hope had known birth, and 
despair had faced death for generations past. 

On the bed where the old earl had lain 
and where the son he had wronged had 
stood beside him, lay now his best beloved, 
yet not his heir. Fate has strange methods 
of revenge, and Fate had chosen to right 
a long past wrong by one of those accidents 
of justice which have gone far to build up a 
faith in Divine jurisdiction. 

The woman whose story Lady Sue had 
told to her friend in that moment of confidence 
had been the l^ally though secretly wedded 
wife of her unde. A bitter quarrel had 
separated them, and the report of her death 
came to him as a relief from burdensome 
obligation. She had died at Cape Town of 
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fever, and he, with some difl&culty, verified 
that death. But he never knew that she 
had left a son, on whom she had bestowed the 
legacy of her own cherished hatred. The 
boy had never known his father's name. 
Letters, and marriage and birth certifi- 
cates which would have won for him an 
English title and heritage, had been placed 
by his mother in the care of an old African 
woman, who had been the child's nurse. With 
some queer superstition as to the ill-luck of 
the sealed packet the old woman put it 
in a tin box and buried it in the garden of 
her mistress's house. Then she and the 
child wandered over the greater part of 
South Africa, sta3dng a few months in 
civilised towns, or working occasionally on 
a Boer farm. 

The boy picked up a desultory sort of 
education, but became an expert in all 
matters appertaining to sport, hunting, ex- 
ploration, adventure. He knew most of the 
Zulu tribes and their dialects. He was bold 
and fearless. Sometimes he played guide 
to the English sportsmen who craved " big 
game." They paid him well for his services, 
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and with the money he bought books, and 
studied, learning much about his native 
land yet never feeling any curiosity to 
visit it. 

While pursuing one of his quests he 
suddenly came upon a solitary traveller 
who had lost both track and guide. He 
broke in unexpectedly upon his primitive 
camp, and broke in as unexpectedly upon 
that extraordinary facsimile of himself which 
had led by strange and devious ways to the 
present crisis. 

Alone in those vast solitudes, face to face 
with unknown dangers, knit in close comrade- 
ship by ever recurring need and sympathy, 
the two young men grew deeply attached 
and deeply interested. It was the supposed 
legitimate Lord RoUestone who first threw 
light upon the extraordinary resemblance 
between his imknown brother and him- 
self. Some hint of that old story had come 
to him, and foimd its sequel in the history 
of the dead woman at Cape Town. He 
seized upon the mystery and translated 
its last proofs. 

The truth was not altogether palatable 
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to the new heir. He had grown accustomed 
to a roving life ; to freedom, to action. The 
life of cities had never attracted him. To 
live idly and at ease possessed no such ]03rs 
as the free breath of the veldt^ the great 
solitudes of nature ; the alternate danger 
and comradeship of the hunter's existence. 
Yet his brother insisted on an assertion 
of rights, and in the end he travelled back 
to Cape Town, leaving Ronald in camp. The 
old African woman still lived. She con- 
fessed to his mother's legacy and described 
where she had hidden it. Meanwhile the 
yoimg adventurer had found telegrams and 
letters awaiting his brother, and thus learnt 
of their father's illness. He knew it would 
be impossible for Ronald to reach England 
in time. But there was no reason why 
he should not go in his place. Why he 
should not make himself known to the 
father, who either wilfully or ignorantly 
had so long ignored his existence. He 
wrote explaining all this, and hired a Kafi&r 
messenger to take the packet to Ronald's 
camp. Then he sailed for England. 
It was with considerable trepidation he 
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faced the ordeal of identity, but to his surprise 
everyone took him for the other Ronald 
without any hesitation or inquiry. It seemed 
the easiest thing imaginable to slip into 
his brother's place, to accept his rights 
without proof or question of a claim un- 
guessed by others. Two main difficulties 
confronted him, and had caused considerable 
perturbation of mind. The one was his 
meeting and association with Lady Sue. 
The other the recognition of Jasper MaUory. 
Yet even here he had scored and come ofE 
victor. 

So well had Lady Sue played her part 
that he had never dreamt she had questioned 
his identity. So sullen and persevering had 
been Jasper Mallory's enmity that that 
fact alone proved his acceptance of the 
situation, llie Earl was completely ignorant 
of the dastardly attempt on his younger 
brother's life. But he was not ignorant 
of the increasing peril of his own. Well 
enough he knew that no poacher's shot 
had struck him down in the home woods. 
Often he had noted the sullen resentment, 
the bitter hatred in Mallory's eyes, when 
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by some act or word he asserted his authority 
as lord of the manor and Lord of Edensore. 
If without harm to himself his cousin could 
have killed him, then assuredly he would 
have been a dead man ere ever that 
command to the Front had been received by 
the gallant captain. But here again Fate 
had thwarted his desires. As the young 
Earl reviewed all these events and happen- 
ings, he was lost in wonder, and no less in 
gratitude. 

But aU the same he remembered with a 
sort of shock how lightly this plot had been 
constructed. How he had wrung from 
his newly discovered brother a promise to 
release him from this position if^ at any 
time, he wearied of the risk and the responsi- 
bility. It had looked easy and possible 
enough. 

A meeting, the readjustment of identities, 
another exchange, and then to each his old 
place and position in life. 

Now he recognised that Ufe is not a 

mere passive thing in the hands of human 

will. It is stem, relentless, inexorable. 

What had looked at first sight a good jest 
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to be merrily played for a good purpose, 
had turned to grave and serious tragedy — 
a tragedy affecting many lives : a tragedy 
his own heart faced with fear and mis- 
giving. For he asked himself how would 
Sue take it? What would she say? He 
had taken only his lawful place, but what 
of the part he had played in deceiving her ? 
How persuade her that neither to his brother 
nor himself had any thought of wrong, or 
harm, or misjudgment occurred ? 

The masquerade was over. What of the 
players ? 

One stood there alone, the rightful Lord 
of Edensore. Alone in that death chamber 
of his race, looking with dimmed eyes at 
the still figure and marble face of his dead 
brother. When last he had looked on it, 
it had been bronzed, healthy, boyish, reck- 
less. When the great jest had been deter- 
mined on, how good and excellent a thmg 
it had seemed I 

But alas! What of the jest now— or the 
jester ? 

The play was over. The curtain had 
been rung down. What remained ? 
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" If I had known, if I could have foreseen 
this, I would never have left him! " he cried 
aloud in a sudden agony of remorse and 
grief, and as his voice echoed through the 
dim vast chamber the door opened, and 
Lady Sue entered. 

She paused as she saw him. He noticed 
that she wore a soft black gown, that she 
held in her hand some spra}rs of flowers. 
He did not address her, and presently she 
moved forward and came to the side of 
the quiet sleeper. Then she placed the 
snowy flowers arotmd and about him. 

It was a strange tableau. They stood, 
one on each side of the dead boy they both 
had loved as brother and sister love. And 
with all the past mystery and sorrow to 
explain, only looked with sadly questioning 
eyes at each other's face. 

She spoke at last. The tension was un- 
bearable. 

" Will you tell me why you did it ? " 
she asked faintly. " Here — ^by his side, 
you will at least speak truth." 

The colour flew to his face. 

" Have you any reason to accuse me 
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of speaking an}rthiiig else ? " he said. " There 
is a great deal to explain, but the part I 
have played I at least had a right to play." 

" A right ? " she repeated. 

" Assuredly. We agreed to change places. 
He said no one would ever guess. And 
he knew that my birthright gave me a daim 
exceeding his own." 

" Your— birthright ? " she faltered. 

" My mother was also Countess of Eden- 
sore," he said. " I have the proofs. She 
and my father separated within a year of 
the secret marriage. My father never knew 
of my birth. It was a cruel wrong to him 
and to me, but what use to reproach the 
dead? I am the senior of Ronnie by four 
years. I, too, was named Ronald by my 
mother. When Fate arranged that meeting 
in Africa, our birthright spoke as nature 
speaks. The likeness between us was too 
remarkable to pass as accident. I had known 
nothing of who I really was till Ronald told 
me. Then I lost no time in securing the 
necessary proofs. The desire to see England, 
to learn something of my race and home, 
first led to the idea of exchanging identities. 
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He wished to remain in Africa. He suggested 
I should go to England in his place. Then 
came the news of our father's illness. I 
could not easily communicate with him. 
I acted on the impulse of the moment. I 
sailed at once for home — ^his home. I was 
accepted in his place, and — I remained." 

"Leaving him in danger, at the mercy 
of those savages who—" 

Her voice broke. She hid her face ; it 
seemed as if that other quiet face upon the 
pillows held reproach and suffering unutterable. 

" Sue," said Lord Edensore in a harsh, 
dry voice, " I give you my word of honour 
that he was safe enough when I left him. 
Neither had he any intention of penetrating 
into the interior of the country. I grew 
uneasy as month followed month, and my 
letters were imanswered. But I remained 
here for two strong and sufficient reasons. 
I had to reckon with Jasper Mallory. I 
had learnt to love — ^you ! " 

Her hands fell. She lifted her white face, 
white no longer, and met the truth in his 
deep and sorrowful eyes. 

With difficulty he spoke on— 
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'' It was a lalse position. Oh, I know 
it now I How black, how dishonourable it 
looks I But the thing remains. I lost mysdf 
in dreams of mad happiness. I fenced with 
danger, with suspicion, with the murderous 
hate of that paltry coward, with the possi- 
bilities of discovery. I had never faced 
such a temptation. And in my heart 6f 
hearts I knew I was not the impostor you 
might have called me, might have thought 
me, if " 

'' I did not call you that ! " she said suddenly. 
" You played your own part, not Ronald's, 
when I came upon the scene. It needs some- 
thing more than physical resemblance to 
deceive a woman." 

" I did not mean to deceive — you," he 
said simply. " At any time I was ready to 
confess the truth had you asked it." 

In a long pause of silence their eyes met. 
Each looked into the other's heart, and 
seemed to ask and yield forgiveness. 

The mystery, the complications, the wrong 
of past years, the strange methods of resti- 
tution, the confession of their own awakened 
interest, the deep passion of the man, the 
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half reluctant joy of the woman, all spoke 
in that long gaze. 

Love sprang recklessly to meet love across 
even the barrier of Death. For with love, 
life comes to its own fulfilment, and in its 
hour of joy all else is forgotten. 

He crossed to her side. " I am very humble," 
he said. " I have made my confession. 
There is no question now of wrong or right 
or — ^restitution. Only of forgiveness. I leave 
my case in your hands. I think — ^he — 
would be glad that I should face no harsher 
judge.'' 

There were tears in her eyes. But no 
harsh thought of him within her heart. Only 
a great thankfulness. 

" It seems to me I have nothing to forgive," 
she said faintly. " You only took what 
you had the right to take. Of course it is 
difficult to explain, to understand — ^but there 
is no stain on your honour." 

'• No, thank Heaven ! " he said fervently. 
" And yet I would have foregone all rights 
and never sought to prove a claim of mine 
had Ronnie so desired, or if you " 

" I ? " 
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" Or if you had loved— him." 

" He was only the dearest and truest of 
brothers/' she said. 

" And— I ? " 

" You— Ronald ? " She lifted her head 
and smiled amidst her tears. ''Ah, I can't 
say. I can't tdl ; not now. Not here I " 

And in saying that she said all he had 
craved to know. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Mrs. Ebury sat in her pretty boudoir in 
Pont Street and read with wondering eyes a 
long, incoherent, and wholly extraordinary 
letter from her friend. 

It burst into alternate raptures and ex* 
planations. First was described that tragic 
home-coming. The effect upon the half- 
demented boy of the first shock of recognition. 
Her own amazement at Edensore's frank 
acknowledgment of the truth. 

" I shall never forget that first look of 
awakening memory in Ronnie's eyes. The 
way he rushed into that room and gazed 
at the Monk's picture. The cry that escaped 
him as he saw that fiendish face ! (Oh ! 
Editha, I hate it more than ever now.) It 
seemed to bring back everjrthing to his mind. 
Oh ! poor, poor boy I Well, we shall never 
know what he endured in that terrible 
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land — ^how he escaped, or found his way 
home to England. The shock of mental 
memory proved more than that feeble body 
could bear. He died in Ronald's arms. 
Ronald, the rightful, the elder bom. For 
the mystery is explained now, Editha. You 
remember oiu: long talks, our theories, our 
wonder ? Well— one theory is proved at 
all events. That little episode in Unde 
Geoff's life turned out to be a legal marriage, 
though a secret one, and the unknown Countess 
of Edensore had a son. This seems such 
an easy and natural explanation now, but 
oh dear me, Editha, what heartburnings 
and misery it caused me! Yet you see a 
woman's instinct stands for something. Mar- 
vellous as was the likeness, easily as the 
elder Ronald stepped into the place of the 
younger, I was never quite convinced of 
his right to do so. Only — ^the blessed relief 
to know he was in his right place after 
all! He was the heir, he is now the Earl 
of Edensore, though sorely to the perplexity 
and misgivings of the legal firm of the house. 
Poor Mr. Bryantson will never get over it, 
I'm afraid. I can't tell you what a sad 
time it has been, and yet (but long before 
this you will have guessed it) for me — ^not 
wholly sad. For he loves me, and has confessed 
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that for my sake he stayed on, not having 
courage to leave, and fearful of Jasper Mallory's 
evil machinations. Can't you imagine what 
our dear cousin will feel and say (no swear) 
when he hears what has happened ? Fortun- 
ately Ronald had all the necessary proofs 
with him, so the matter of identification 
was soon cleared up. Besides, there was 
an acknowledgment from the dead Ronnie, 
and Uncle Geoff's marriage has been proved. 
StiU, you may imagine the amazement and 
wonder and conjecture on all sides. As 
for poor mother, she is bewildered to the 
verge of lunacy. But oh I dear Editha, 
I am so happy. It's impossible to write 
simply or coherently. Goodness knows if 
you'll be able to understand what I've said; 
if you can't, just make up your mind to run 
down here and learn it all in an official and 
proper manner. — ^Ever your own 

" Sue. 

*' P.S. — Of course it's too early to fix a 
date for a future event, but it is not improbable 
that June wiD see your erratic friend trans- 
formed into the Countess of Edensore." 

Mrs. Ebury laid down the last sheet and 
laughed softly. But her bright eyes looked 
less bright than their wont. 
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Dear Sue! I'm so glad/' she said 
half aloud. " And I think I will go down 
to the Abbey by and by — just to see 
how she conforms herself to these novel 
conditions." 

It was a month later before Mrs. Ebury 
found herself free to carry out that intention. 
As she seated herself in the carriage and 
watched the busy breathless crowd at the 
station, her eyes caught the significant 
notice-boards to which most men's and 
women's eyes turned with dread or horror 
or expectance. 

" Latest telegrams from the seat of war." 

She called a boy and bought two or three 
papers from him congratulating herself, 
as she had alwajrs done of late, that no one 
nearer than chance friends had power to 
twist and torture her nerves and heart- 
strings with each recurring bulletin of 
news. 

Not till the train was off and speeding 
through the most hideous part of advertise- 
ment-boarded country, did she open one 
of the papers to glance at the news and 
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the latest list of the victuns. As her eyes 
ran over the printed lines she felt herself 
start. A name stood out among a pitiable 
crowd of names and a holocaust of fresh 
disasters. The name was Mallory. And 
following it a brief notice : '' Shot in the 
back." 

The brief bald words seemed horrible ; 
branding as they did a coward's life with 
one last humiliating act of cowardice. She 
read them again. She looked through 
other papers. The news was confirmed. 
The name in itself was too uncommon for 
error, and the regiment was also mentioned. 

Editha wondered if the news had reached 
the Abbey. She thought it hardly possible, 
unless some brother -officer had wired. It 
would be odd if she were destined to convey 
the intelligence, and yet, somehow, she. 
felt that she would prove no unwelcome 
messenger. 

When the long weary journey ended at 
last, she found Lady Sue waiting on the 
platform. She looked radiant even in her 
sombre black. 

'' I came alone,'' she said, after first 
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greetings had been exchanged. *' Ronnie 
wanted to come with me, but I thought 
I'd rather see you by yourself first. Oh I 
Editha, isn't it all wonderful ? Did you 
ever hear of such a case ? " 

"Never," said Mrs. Ebury emphatically, 
and let her friend talk on and on with scarce 
a break, and had no heart to tell of disaster 
in that first hour of meeting. 

They reached the Abbey, but the young 
Earl did not appear towdcome them. The 
butler came forward with a grave perturbed 
face, and addressed Lady Sue. 

'' His lordship is in the library, my lady. 
He desired me to say that " 

'' Something has happened ? Oh ! what 
is it ? " cried Lady Sue breathlessly, as 
her hand clutched Editha's arm. 

" Pray don't be alarmed, my lady. A 
trifling accident " 

But white as death she flashed past him 
and into the library. Editha followed. 

The young Earl was lying back in a chair. 

Lady Anne stood beside him, bathing his 

forehead. Richards, pale and alarmed, stood 

by, supporting his master's head. At his 
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feet — the frame shattered to splinters — ^lay 
the Monk's portrait. The evil face stiD 
leered from the canvas; the fatal hand 
was still outstretched. 

With a terrified cry, Lady Sue rushed 
forward. " Oh ! mother, what is it ? What 
has happened ? " 

" The picture fell down suddenly as Ronnie 
was sitting writing at that table," explained 
Lady Anne. " A comer of the frame struck 
his forehead. We all heard the crash and 
ran in. He was lying on the ground sense- 
less, but he's coming round now. Don't be 
frightened, child. He was only stunned. 
See, his colour is coming back. You're 
better, Ronnie, are you not ? There, don't 
stir. Sue, if you want to be of any use, 
you can go on bathing his wound. It doesn't 
bleed so much as at first." 

Lady Sue gave the detested picture a 
ferocious kick out of the way. 

" It's the last time," she said to herself, 
^' that your evil hand shall find place in 
this room ! " 

Half an hour later, alarm and explanations 
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were exhausted, and the young Earl proved 
to have no worse injury than a cut on 
the temple and a large bruise. .He lay on the 
couch in the library with his head bound 
up, but otherwise seemed none the worse for 
his accident. 

Then it was, as they sat round the fire, 
and while Lady Aime dispensed the long 
delayed tea, that Mrs. Ebury suddenly be- 
thought herself of her news. The London 
papers still lay on the table where she had 
thrown them. The fallen picture had been 
placed in a comer by Richards; its face to 
the wall. 

As Editha read out the ominous para- 
graph, a sharp exclamation burst from Lady 
Sue's white lips. 

''The picture fell, and Jasper is dead. 
Ronnie, doesn't it look as if an omen had 
been fulfilled ? " 

The young Earl's face grew strangely 
thoughtful. He remembered Mallory's terror, 
Mallory's declaration that the Monk's ghostly 
finger had pointed its warning at him. 

Since that moment he had experienced 
misfortune, danger, now death. Mystery 
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and mysticism were new to the present 
Lord of Edensore. He had been inclined 
to scofiE at the legend of the picture. But 
now that legend seemed alive with meaning 
and portent. Jasper's terror and Jasper's 
premonition had not been without reason, 
or without result. And all said and done, 
it was singular that the fall of the picture 
should have been coincident with the message 
of MaUory's death. 

** Let me see the paper," he said to 
Mrs. Ebury. She handed it to him. He 
read the brief lines carefully. No battle, 
no action was mentioned. Only that signifi- 
cant phrase, " Shot in the back." It summed 
up a great deal in four short words. It 
branded the dead man's ended career with a 
stigma of eternal shame. 

Edensore threw the paper aside and met 
Lady Sue's eyes. Involuntarily both of them 
glanced at the vacant space on the wall, 
and then at the fatal portrait. 

" It must never hang there again ! Say — 

it shall not, Ronnie ! " exclaimed his cousin 

eagerly. "Of its own accord it has fallen, 

let us take it as a signal for future banish- 
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ment. I have always hated the odious 
thing ! Now " 

She turned abruptly as the door opened 
and O'Shea entered. 

"I — I beg pardon, your lad5rship. I 
heard of his lordship's accident a moment 
ago, and came to ask if I could be of any 
service." 

" Yes, you can," exclaimed Lady Sue. 
springing to her feet and crossing over to 
where the picture stood against the waU. 
" Take that thing away— to the turret. The 
Monk's room, you know. Lock the door, 
and bring me the key." 

The bewildered Irishman looked from her 
to the Earl, and then again at the picture. 
A long tratt of rusty wire hung from it. 
The shattered frame was eloquent of accident. 
He bent down and lifted the heavy canvas. 
In doing so he half turned the portrait to- 
wards the room. A strange exclamation 
burst from the astonished Ups of Lord 
Edensore. 

"My God! Sue!" he cried. " Look— 
what does it mean ? The Finger's not 
there I " 
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Lady Sue drew back a step. Her eyes 
went to the outstretched hand. There was a 
deep gash m the canvas. The fatal Finger 
was no longer visible, 

O'Shea hurriedly placed the ominous 
portrait on the nearest chair. He was not 
exempt from the superstitions of his country. 
He had heard the story of the Monk's picture 
during his sojourn at the Abbey. 

Dead silence reigned for a moment. The 
eyes of the little group were fixed upon 
the evil face and menacing eyes so hatefully 
familiar. 

Then Lady Sue moved back to her cousin's 
side. 

" Ronnie," she whispered, " I am sure, 
I am quite sure it means that the curse is 
broken. There is no more need to threaten 
or to warn. Don't you remember that old 
verse of which I told you — 

' Seventh, eighth, and one before. 
Cursed he race of Edensore; 
Ninth and tenth, and never more 
Falls the curse on Edensore.' " 

He raised himself on his elbow and gazed 
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searchingly at the osainoiis face. Then he 
drew a long, deep breath. 

"I am the ninth earl!" he said. '^A 
new race begins. Our race, Sue. Ours ! '* 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY VANE THE 
YOUNGER. 

By WiLUAM W. Irbland. Fully Illust Demy 8vo, ns. 6d. net 
'* A work of notable interest and worth."— 5^/niMit. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF GREAT 
MUSICIANS. 

By RaPBKT Hughbs. \^th numerous Illustnitions. Two Volumes. 
Oown 8to, ios. net 

ASPECTS OF BALZAC. 

By W. H. Helm, Author of ^'Studies in Style, " etc Grown 8vo, 
. buckram, 3s. 6d. net 

"The whole aspect of Bakac is treated in Mr. Hdm's chi4>ters, and the 
perusal of them, it is hoped, may induce more readers to turn to that marvel- 
ions * Human Comedy,' which is one of the greatest monuments of literatore 
in the world."— <j«/Wf. 
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THRBB BEAUTIFUL QIPT-BOOKS. 
In Ornamental Binding, 
MILTON'S ENGLAND. 

By Li A. Mkad. With lUustradons. 6s. net 

Uniform with '' Milton' m England.** 
DICKENS* LONDON. 

By Francis Miltoun. With Illustiations. ^s. net. 

Unitorm with "Dickens* London.** 
A WOMAN'S WALKS. 

By Lady Colin Camfbbll. With Water-Cobur Portrait. 6s. net. 



THE coming reaction. 

A Brief Survey and Critidsm of the Vices of our Economic System. 
Bjr LsGiSLATOR. 320 pages. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

«* Whoever ' Legislator ' may be, there can be no disputing the fact that he 
has given the worid the most trenchant and original criticism yet produced of 
the doctrines and theories on which free trade is based." — Daily Mail, 

"The strongest plea for the abandonment of England's free trade policy 
which has yet been made." — New York Sun, 

"Many books have been written against Socialism, but few popular writers 
have sobjected it to so destructive a criticism as ' Legishitor.' "^-^unday rimes. 

THE FISCAL DISPUTE MADE EASY. 

By W. H. Mallock, Author of "The New Republic." Crown 
8vo» IS. 
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AN ABSENT-MINDED WAR. 

By A BftlTisH Officer. Fourteenth Edition. 192 pages. Crown 
8to» cloth, 38. 6d. ; paper, is. 

"... It should be read by every dtisen who wishes to know hSs duty." — 
DaUyMaiL 

** Eveiy word of this little shilling volume is worth weigfaiog and quotiog:, 
and it would be well if the Army League or some really patriotic organisation 
could place a copy in the hands of every elector in the country and oompal him 
to read it, and heckle the candidate for his vote and interest upon it after- 
waxd.^^PaU Mail GoMtUe, 

A COMMON-SENSE ARMY. 

By the Author of "An Absent-Minded War." Fourth Edition. 
190 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, is. 

"This little book abounds in sound principles and excellent common 
" Times, 



"Whichever way we take them, his pages contain much suggestive and 
instructfve ttadkng.-^Wltstmtnsier Gojutu. 



A Cbmrming Qitt^Book 
LETTERS TO A DJfiBUTANTE. 

By Ladt Jbphson. Small crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
" Bright, chatty, and smartly written.*'— Z)<»7jr TtUgraph, 



FICTION. 

SIX SHILUNQ NOVELS. 
THE INVASION OF 1910, 

With a Full Account of the Siege of London. By William Lk 
QuBUX. Naval Chapters by H. W. Wilson. Introduction by 
Lord Roberts. Third Impression. Crown 8vo. 

"A veteran soldier or a lynx-eyed war correspondent could not have 
written with more wealth of technical detaiL ... If he can wake up the 
sleepy officials of the War Office, Mr. Le Queuz will have rendered a great 
national service."— ^fiitffA ff^4»l/>* 
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THE GREY DOMINO. 

By Mrs. Philip Champion db Crbspigny, Author of "The Rose 
Brocade." Crown 8vo. 

"A well-told romance of scenes laid in France at a time when the horrors of 
St. Bartholomew were still a vivid recollection, swords flashed freely at sight of 
a foe, and adventures were to be had for less than the a8ldng.*'^PaiI Mali 
GoMette. 

" This is a brisk romance of the days of Henri Quatre, what time de Rosny 
was in authority. It has, however, little to do with politics, for which readers 
will be grateful, and a good deal with love and adventures."— Ait^ Mail, 

SONS OF THE MILESIANS. 

By the Countess of Cromartib, Author of "The Web of the 
Past." Crown 8vo. 

"A collection of stories which possess a distinctive charm and a character- 
istic personal touch . . • • The simple dignity of the stories is always im- 
pressive." — Vanity Fair. 

THE HOUSE IN SPRING GARDENS. 

By Major Arthur Griffiths, Author of "The Passenger from 
Calais," " The Rome Express," etc Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 

'^ We feel quite relieved when we remember that by this time the house in 
Spring Gardens is probably pulled down."— Z>ai(K Telegraph* 

"This quick, vivid, pulsating story is bound to be well received."— 
Staftdard. 

RAFFLES, 

The Amateur Cracksman. By E. W. Hornung. Second Im- 
pression. Crovm 8vo. 

" Hats off to Raffles."— Z>af(K Telegraph, 

WHISPERS ABOUT WOMEN. 

By Leonard Mbrrick. Crown 8vo. 

" Our author is a cook who knows how to serve up an omelette as light as a 
feather, and no one will question the ingredients. He is a delightful com- 
panion for a holiday hour. None can fail to be amused." — Globe. 
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THE BLUE PETER. 

By MouLBY ROBBRTS, Author of '*T!ie Promodoa of the Admiiml," 
**Captaiii Bakam of *The Ottmorant/ " etc 

"For a book of sea stories deligfatfiilly fresh and humoroos it would be 
difficult to beat 'The Blue Peter.' "^Daily Telegraph. 

"Mr. Roberts is out fior a lark hi this book, and a hu-k he has." — 
Alkeneeum, 

THE LAPSE OF VIVIEN EADY. 

By Chaklbs Mabbiott, Author of <* The Column," <* Mrs. Alemere's j 

Elopement," etc. | 

" It seems to us that Mr. Charles Marriott's ' lapse of VlvieQ Eady ' is the 
best book he has hitherto produced, "^ilfi^mfff^ Post, | 

*' As a writer Mr. Marriott increases in virtue."— TVMef. 

BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT. 

By Rafabl Sabatini, Author of "The Tavern Knights," etc. 

"This romance bdongs to the school of Mrs. Stanley Weyman. and it is 
doubtful if even that ingenious and spirited writer could have contrived a more 
ingenious and spirited yam." — Daily Mail, 

HE LOVED BUT ONE. 

The Story of Lord Byron and Mary Chaworth. By F. Fbankfobt 
MOOBB, Author of " The Jessamy Bride," etc 

** A great deal of loving study has gone to the making of this fine story." — 
World. 

THE PARSON'S WOOD. 

By ViOLBT A. Simpson, Author of "The Bonnet Conspirators," etc. 

" Here is a capital story . . . which holds the reader until the end is 
retuehedr-^Pall Mall Gaaet^. 

CAPTAIN MAROON. 

A Romance. By Robbbt Stuabt. 
" Real, vivid, and thrilling."— Po// Mall Gazette, 
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DEBORAH'S LIFE. 

By Jambs Blyth, Author of ** Celibate SaiBh,** etc. 

" Deboiah is a variant of TesB, and she certainly holds the attention."-*/'a// 
MaU GauiU. 

THE THIRD KISS. 

By Hbrbsrt Flowbrdbw, Author of **A Celibate's Wife," etc 

'* The humour is of a particularly fine type. "-—/'«// Mali GamiU. 
" An exceedingly clever story." — Scotsman, 

THE FLIGHT OF GEORGIANA. 

By R. N. Stephbns, Author of "A Gentleman PUyer/' etc 

" A capital tale, told in an easy, natural style, of i8th oentuiy manners— not 
in town but the country— the inn, the hall, and the road."— 7V«Mf. 

THE WIND-JAMMERS. 

By T. Jbnkins Haxns. 

*' Mr. Hains knows a ship, and can tell a stoiy ; and has an adequate sense of 
the dramatic possibilities of sea life."— 7>ai^ Mail, 

THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU. 

By Carolyn Wblls. 

" Acute in its observation of character ... an amusing and enjoyable 
Uory."— Scotsman, 

THE WEB OF THE PAST. 

By the Countess of Cromartib, Author of "The End of the 
Song." 

"Admirers of Celtic glamour will assuredly add this volume to their 
didves."— 2?dr{/f Mail, 

THE PROCESSION OF LIFE. 

By HORACB Anneslby Vachell, Author of "Brothers," "The 
Hill," etc Fifth Impression. 

" Mr. Vachell's book is one to get and to read, and, when read, to keep for 
reading again."— i?ai^ Telegraph, 
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OUTCASTS OF THE EAST. 

By Florkmcb Bailbt. 

" This poweriol book is sure to be widdj read."— ^Mtoiiajt. 

*' It b, in a woxd« a novd woith reading— «id thinking over/'^Z^oft^ 

BROTHERS OF PERIL. 

By Thbodo&b Robbkts. 
" The story never flags, and is admirably written. "^^ Mamektsier CMcrs«r. 

THE SEVEN STREAMS. 

By Warwick Deeping^ Author of ** Uther and Igiaines** " Love 
among the Ruins." 

"■ The Seven Streams ' is a fine tale . . . full of strong emotions. • • . Pic- 
turesque description is Mr. Deei^og's special gift, and he has it in lazige 
measure.*'— i/«n»Mrf PasL 

THE NUNNERY WALL. 

By Elizabbth Holiand (Lady Owen). 

" This romance ranks at all evenu among the finest first books of all the 
novelists.**— YcrAsJkirt PosL 
** Of absorbing interesL"— /W/ Mali GoMitit. 

MRS. ALEMERES ELOPEMENT. 

By Chaulbs BCabbiott, Author of "The Column.** 

" We welcome the new ttook.** — Times. 

" Clever and powcrfiDlly written."— As»(r Telijgra^ 

" An outstanding novel ... a work of ait."— <D8«(r CkrmtuU, 

" By fitf the best book Mr. Marriott has yet written.'*— Z^to«(r iStdL 

THE PASSENGER FROM CALAIS. 

By Major Abthub Gbiffiths, Author of "The Rome Exprem," cte. 

•• A plot as faivolved as H is thrilling. '*—/>«// MtUl GanetU, 
'* It is not eveiy author who can write stirring fiction like this.'*— Z>«(r 
Bs^rtss. 
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MEN OF THE NORTH SEA. 

By Waltbk Wood. 

"A more aooeptabkn>lume of stories . . . was never published . . • These 
simple men, with their confiding trust in every printed word, and their amusing 
ignorance, art heroes when the time comes, and their little-known life is well 
worth the faithful, telling representation here given with such timeliness and 
force."— /'tf^ Mall GaulU. 

THE GOLDEN THREAD. 

By Tom Gallon, Author of "Tatterley," etc. 

" The best that Mr. Gallon has produced for some time."— il/0f»fi^ PoiU 
" A very pretty, amusing, and uncommon story." — Daily Chronicle. 
' ' Wholesome and ^AeBoajA*** 'Standard, 

THE OTHER WORLD. 

By F. Fkankfort Moorb, Author of ** The Jessamy Bride," etc 

" It is the sort of volume that proves an excellent companion — together with 
a deck chair and an idle hour." — Scotsman^ 

HIGH NOON. 

By Alicb Brown, Author of "The Mannerings," etc 

" She has ideas and rouses thought ; in these matters of love she has a high 
spiritual standard which will appeal to all but the out-and-out rationalists, and 
even they may find that her intelligent ' tossing ' of a tangled question lets in 
some light and air." — Times, 

" No one could read this new volume . . • without recognising that here is 
a woman of genius, with a fine romantic spirit free from that note of vulgarity 
and self-assertion that is so marked in so much of the fiction produced to- 
day."— 5/to». 

A MAID AT LARGE. 

By A. Lbaf, Author of ** Strawbeny Leaves." 

A DAUGHTER OF KINGS. 

By Katharinb Tynan, Author of "A Red Red Rose," etc 
" A charming Irish noveL" — Morning Post, 
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7110 Romance ni m MmU ot Hoaaar in the dmjrm I 

of King Qeoige i. . 

THE ROSE BROCADE. 

By Mn. Pkiup Champion ds Cubspigny, Author of "The I 

MifldiiefofaGlove.'* 
'A book which will moit deiervedlj find nuAy delighted readers." — 



SOPHY BUNCE, 

By Thomas Cobb» Author of *' Mrs. Belfort's Stmttgem." 
*' Singulariy pleaaant, and told with great stdQ."— .S/. fame^s GaaMe, 



A Qrent Hnmmn Story. 
SETH OF THE CROSS. 

By Alphonsb Cocrlandbr* Author of ** The Taskmaster." 

" A powerful t^jarf,**— Morning Post. 

'* 'Seth of the Cross* is a good»book that should have a popular as well as 
an artistic wooom^"'~PaU MaU GoMotte. 



THE BRIGHT FACE OF DANGER, 

By R. N. Stbphbns, Author of *'An Enemy to the King," ''A 
Gentleman Player," etc 

" ' The Bright Pace of Danger ' is a good tale of adTenture drawn from an 
interesting period of Frendi history. The plot is an ingenious one. and there 
is no lade of excitement "-» WesiminsUr GamtU, 

JEZEBEL'S HUSBAND. 

By Mark Ashton, Author of ** She Stands Alone." 

'* This is a story of the dty of Damascus. 3000 years ago. It is a fine piece 
of work, in iHiich the reader's interest is never allowed to flag."— OwiSCMA. 
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MRS. BELFORTS STRATAGEM. 

By Thomas Cobb, Author of "The Intrigueis/' "A Cbaage of 
Face/* etc 
"A bright, dean example of the English noveL • • • An exoeUently told, 
bright, and well-written stoxy,**— Afi^nt/;^ P«j/. 

THE AFTER COST. 

By K. M. Edge, Author of " Ahaaa," etc 
"One quality the writer has, which mnat always rank high in a novelist*B 
equipment. She has the instinct for story, and tbaX, after all. is one of the 
essentials."— ^/AemncM. 

THE GREEN EYE OF GOONA. 

By Arthur Morrison, Author of "The Red Triangle," "Tales of 
Mean Streets,'* etc 

"A capital piece of work."— 5ilaiufiirA 

THE TRIUMPH OF MRS. ST. GEORGE, 

By Percy White, Author of " Park Lane,** " The West End." 
" In none of the novels that have gone to make his reputation as a satirist 

of certain phases of West-End life is the dialogue more sparkling or the 

cfaaractar-drawing more vivacious." — Afketuntm, 
" Now mordantly amusing, now poignantly sad."— ^F'iiiMdF Fair, 

RACHEL MARR, 

By MoRLEY Roberts. 
*' Mr. Morley Roberts's finest aduevement.*— i/0f»fii^/Vf/. 
*' Beautifully conceived.*- ^^tfiinit^. 

" A fine noveL It raises its author to a high place**— J^4nn(r Fair, 
" One of the most remarkable novels of the generation."— QjvefM. 

THE LAND OF SILENCE. 

By G. B. BuRGiN, Author of "The Way Out," «*The Shutters of 
Silence." 
" It has the indefinite charm of all tales told by the bon story*teUer."^— 

TiM€J, 
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THE ADMIRABLE TINKER. I 

By Edgar Jbfson. | 

*«* The AdmiimMe Tinker b the greatest boy hero ance Hnckle- 
beny Ffam and Tbm Sawyer. 
'* Mr. Jepson has a light toudi, and his gaiety is infectioiis.'*— 5i^. 

THE WINE OF LOVE. 

By H. A. HiNKSON, Author of *< O'Grsdy of Trinity." 

'* Sparkling with Irish wit and humoor, this novel is perhaps the best that 
has yet appeared finom the anthoc^s yiaC^Ouilook, 

THE LETTERS WHICH NEVER 
REACHED HIM. 

Anonymous. 
** Surely the most pathetic love-letters that ever were written."— Ow/iiooft. 

LORD AND LADY ASTON. 

By E. H. COOFU, Author of *' Mr. Blake of l^fewmarket," etc. 

** Mr. Cooper's book is worth pondering, for if one half of its grim indict- 
ment rests on fact, what are we to think of the huge racing carnival which will 
occupy Society fipom now till the end of the season." — British Weekly, 

HIS EMINENCE. 

By Lady Helen Forbbs, Author of *' An Outcast Emperor," eta 

" Full of dramatic episodes, which hold the reader's interest until the last 
page.'*— Z^f^ Telegraph. 

THE STRONGER CLAIM. 

By Alice Psrrin, Author of ** East of Sues." 

'* Cannot feil to attract all who fed the fascination of the gorgeous East*'— 
PallMdU GoMette. 
« Strongly felt and ooncdved."— 7*f vui. 
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TRENT'S TRUST. 

By Brbt Hartb. 
" We find in it the touch of a vanished hand. • • • One would be sorry to 
miss the book."— ^/A^yuMiw. 

THE DIARY OF A YEAR. 

By Mrs. Charles H. E. Brookfibld. 

"Mrs. Brookfield avoids monotony because she writes well. She knows 
the world, and her touch, though it is light, is very sure."— /'kM^A. 

A RED RED ROSE. 

By Katharine Tynan. 
"A wholesome and pleasant story.'*— (/Au^prar Herald, 

THE INTRIGUERS. 

By Thomas Cobb. 

" Always an agreeable and entertaining writer, ' The Intriguers ' is quite his 
best book so far."— i>af7/ Mail, 

THE MANNERINGS. 

By Alice Brown. 
** A strong, subtle, and sympathetic work.**— 5/. Janus* i GautU, 

THE MYSTERY OF MURRAY DAVEN- 
PORT. 

By R. N. Stbphbns. 

'* To the jaded novel-reader its perfect newness will be a roost genuine 
refresher."— /'tf// Mall GasetU. 
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STRAWBERRY LEAVES. 

By A. Leaf. I 

" A yaj ab&ebook. The peopte in its pages are real hnoiaii bdngs, 90 real 1 

that one cannot hdp thinking that they must be taken from life.*— ^Mvit. I 

THE NEVER-NEVER LAND. 

By Wilson Baulbtt, Author of " The Sign of the Cross." 

"There is a sustained movement about it that keeps the teader oonstandy 
interested."— GAx^fMcr Herald. 

THE COUNTESS AND THE KING'S 
DIARY, 

By Percy White. 

" Mr. Percy White's work is both ingenious and amusing."— 5/. Jamus't 
Gaatttt. 

NOBODY'S BABY. 

By Tom Gallon. 

" A very pathetic idea is embodied in this charming story, and it liamisbes a 
convenient plot on which to hang a subsidiary romance.''~5)^i!aiSpr. 

THE PRIME MINISTER AND MRS. 
GRANTHAM. 

By Carlton Dawe. 

" The author has a fieundty of shrewd observation and a dramatic talent that 
have turned out between them a very intevesting story."— Ki»f(|r Fair. 

A MAN-AT-ARMS. 

By CUNTON SCOLLAED. 
"The Story is distinctly a success."— 5/flf/a/0r. 
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THE RED TRIANGLE. 

By Arthur Morrison. 
"A book which is sure to attract many readers,*'— 03j«n«r. 

ONE PRETTY PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

By Florbncb Bright, Author of "The Vision Splendid." 

"The interest of the story is always sustained, and carries the reader along 
with \x:*^Moming Post, 

THE CRUCIBLE. 

By A. F. Slade, Author of "A Wayside Weed," etc 
'* The book is brightly and interestingly written."— -Z^ai^ MaU. 

THE WRONG ROAD. 

By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 

By Edgar Jepson, Author of "The Admirable Tinker." 

" The hero is treated from a refreshingly new standpoint. He is a new sort 
of hero as weQ as a fresh specimen in individuals : neither villain, saint, nor 
mart3rr, but simply a possible human being with some strong characteristics." — 

SAINT FORTH. 

The Wooing of Dolly Pentreath. By J. Hbnry Harris. 

"A Cornish tale of remarkable picturesqueness, although natural and 
touching, full of quaint pictures of a marvellously decorative people." — 
Saturday Review. 
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THREE SHILUNQS AND SIXPBNCB. 

A Lmrge New Editioa In ctoth ot the late 
Mr. Wilson Bamifs Oreat Novel. 

THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 

By Wilson Barrett. 

THE PROMOTION OF THE ADMIRAL. 

By MoRLET Roberts. 
" Very delightful as well as very \mu5aa}"^Sf€ciatar, 

CAPTAIN BALAAM OF "THE COR- 
MORANT." 

By MORLBY Roberts, Author of "The Promotion of the Admiral,'* 
etc. 
'* A book full of smiles. "^Z>ai7^ TeUgraph, 

A SET OF FLATS. 

By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

*' A detective story of the best kind. . . . There will be a general desire oo 
the part of the public for more work of the same nature from the same 
author."— />af^ Express, 

THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 

By Cosmo Hamilton. 

"An amusing farrago of personalities, impudences, and absurdities." — 
ydHtiy Fair. 

"A cleverly sustained 'squib' which will be chuckled over by readers of 
every shade of political opinion." — Worid, 

THE BLUE FOX. 

By W. H. Helm. 

*'We can promise for the enlightened reader far more entertainment in 
' The Blue Fox ' than he will find in the more insistently humorous novels of 
the day."— riOTCf. 
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TWO SHILLINQS AND SIXPENCE. 
THE ROME EXPRESS. 

By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

"Any reader who opens this book with the resolution that he will read a 
chapter of it and then resume his ordinary occupations is likely to be surprised 
speedily out of such good intentions. The story grips you like a y\ct»*' -^Sketch, 



A SEA COMEDY. 

By MoRLBY Roberts, Author of '*A Son of Empire," "The 
Western Avexnus," etc. 2s. 6d. 

" ' A Sea Comedy ' is great fun, and the only fault we have to find with it is 
that it is too short."— ^Mm<7»ot. 



CLARE MONRO. 

The Stoiy of a Mother and Daughter. By Hannah Lynch. 
2s. 6d. 

" There are passages in this brief story for which no praise could be too 
high. . . . The book well answers to the description of the series which ' is 
designed to meet the taste of readers who desire a swiftly-moving, well-written, 
dramatic tale of moderate length, with continuity and action from the first 
page to the last.* Such readers will have their desires gratified, though the 
movement is more of thought than incident, and it results from a breach of the 
Seventh Commandment"— 5A^/iZ>a»/f TtUgraph, 



SONGS AND sonnets. 

By Oswald Norman. 5s. 

*' A delicate and reflective mind informs the whole volume, and whether Mr. 
Norman writes of the everlasting verities, or . . . whether he touches upon 
the vanities of human life, his lines have always an uplifting quality, which 
should assure the poet the lasting goodwill and devotion of many readers." — 
Reftru. 
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SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 

By Wilson Barrett. 

STRAWBERRY LEAVES. 

By A. Lbaf. 

MRS. ALEMERE'S ELOPEMENT. 

By Ckarlbs Marriott. 

THE PROCESSION OF LIFE. 

By HoRACB Annbslby Vachell. 

THE PROMOTION OF THE ADMIRAL. 

By MoRLBY Roberts. . 

THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. 

By G. B. BURGIN. 

THE RED TRIANGLE. 

By Arthur Morrison. 

THE INFATUATION OF THE 
COUNTESS. 

By Percy White. 
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Pea, Allan. Nooks and Comers of Old 
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